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A KEY TO CABELL 
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Master of irony that he is, James Branch Cabell must be infinitely 
amused by the ironical aspects of his present position in American 
letters. Since his sudden rise to national prominence, thanks to the 
pure-minded attack on Jurgen, he has been almost unanimously 
praised as a stylist, and almost unanimously misunderstood as a 
thinker. Contemporaries with a passion for pigeon-holing call him 
a “belated Romantic”; Ludwig Lewisohn uses the term in his recent 
Expression in America. But true romantics find him, in spite of his 
brilliant array of dragons, enchanted castles, and maidens-in-dis- 
tress, a bit too cynical and modern-minded to please them. If we 
are to believe Lewisohn, Cabell has today a considerable following 
of adoring but uncomprehending readers, while the “rational and 
virile minds” find “it almost impossible to read three consecutive 
pages” of him. What makes the situation even more ironical is the 
fact that, in spite of the “rational and virile minds,” in spite of the 
unfraternal romantics, and—mirabile dictu—in spite of the readers 
who “adore” without understanding, Cabell has carved for himself 
a niche in the hall of American literature and made himself thor- 
oughly comfortable. How does one explain it? 

It is time that somebody, whose acquaintance with Cabell has 
not been confined to the three pages which “rational and virile 
minds” may endure, made the effort to explain the “Biography of 
Dom Manuel” to the general reader. There are, to be sure, reviews 
of the novels to be had in abundance, and there are numerous 
voices lifted in critical appraisal; the present writer hopes merely 
to offer a key which seems to fit the door to Poictesme, and which 
the prospective adventurer in Cabell-land may use to advantage. 
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And, more or less incidentally, he hopes to say an appropriate word 
or two about the keyhole criticism which has caused the situation 
already remarked. 

G. K. Chesterton has said that the most “important thing about 
a man is still his view of the universe.” This is particularly true of 
a writer; certainly no genuine understanding of Cabell’s novels 
can be attained without a knowledge of the philosophy which is their 
background. In Siraws and Prayer-Books Cabell writes: “I must 
find out what are, in reality, my real beliefs; and I must set these 
forth to the best possible advantage.’’ He has. Consider the fol- 
lowing passages from his novel, The Cream of the Jest: 

There was no such thing as symmetry anywhere in inanimate nature. ... . 
He wondered how he could possibly have been misled by pulpit platitudes into 
likening this circumambient anarchy to mechanism. ... . But living things 
aimed toward symmetry. You saw, no doubt, a dim perception of this in the 
dream which sustained all human beings—that tomorrow living would begin to 
be symmetrical, well-plotted and coherent. 


This, curiously enough, sounds like an amplification of Henry 
Adams’ dictum: “Chaos is the law of nature; order, the dream of 
man.” Ina later chapter of the same novel Cabell writes: 

Man has nothing to do with certainties. He cannot ever get in direct touch 
with reality. Such is the immutable law, the true cream of the jest.... . I 
am conscious only of appearances. They may all be illusory. I cannot ever tell. 
. . . » Inthe world-romance man, being cast for the part of fool, quite obvious- 
ly best furthers the denouement’s success by wearing his motley bravely. 


In Straws and Prayer-Books he says, “All our best-thought-of 
theories about the universe are comparable, let us say, to the knowl- 
edge which a fly in a dining-car possesses as to the management of 
railways.” And again: 

I have no theory of what we call “‘life’s” cause or object; nor can I detect in 
material existence any general trend..... Let us avoid guesswork, since it 
is profitless. .... My art is well content to be the autobiography of an un- 
valued straw adrift in this sparkling and babbling stream that hastens toward 
an unguessable ocean. 


Several things are to be noted about these observations. First, 
Cabell, like most of his contemporaries, cannot escape ‘“‘the endur- 
ing quest.”’ But Cabell, in his search for a meaning—which is con- 
stantly reflected in his writing, by the way—has got no farther than 
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a form of skepticism. He cannot, therefore, wring “from reality its 
permanent meaning and underlying principles of being,” as Lewi- 
sohn cheerfully believes “the artist who has passed beyond natural- 
ism” should. He does, however, recognize the art-impulse in man, 
and, furthermore, he admits candidly the subjective character of 
his work. 

Most of Cabell’s books, eighteen in all, constitute what he calls 
“the Biography of the life of Manuel, one single, one continuous, 
and one indivisible book.” The scene is seldom twentieth-century 
America, for he has little wish to write about contemporary life: 

I appear to foresee a time when a book based upon any of our twentieth cen- 
tury mores will be at one with a book dealing with the mercantile code of Sidon. 
. . . . I begin to think quite affably about the sad surprises which are in store 
for my contemporaries. For the next few centuries or so they may fare hand- 
somely enough, I concede; but after that will come the real test, and under it a 
number of the masterworks most admired by the book-of-the-month clubs will 
begin to diminish in glory. ... . It is the assured doom of any serious writing 
about matters of timely interest to become savorless in a virtual trice. 


Consequently, Cabell writes chiefly of an imaginary—yet perfectly 
imagined—medieval country named Poictesme. It is somewhere in 
Europe, not distant from Provence, yet near to Scotland; it is a land 
with a seacoast, mountains, and dark woods. In These Restless 
Heads, the book which Cabell recently published under a truncated 
name in order to distinguish it from the Biography, there are some 
very illuminating reflections upon Poictesme and its creation: 
I look westward when I am writing, toward a land in very little resembling 
. any part of America..... The refugees from every collapsed myth- 
ology have found under the flag of this land a grateful haven . . . . like high- 
minded expatriates offended by the materialism of scientific research. ... . 
Kings, princesses, and swineherds; abbots, pawnbrokers, and wizards; armed 
champions and tattered beggars and irremediable poets . . . . have come to 
me out of that topsy-turvy west. They have brought with them Jove, heroism, 
wit, loyalty, some humane follies, and a tonic scepticism. 


The italics are mine; I consider such phrases significant in the light 
of the constant questioning as to Cabell’s point of view. But to 
continue: 


All which my heart desires happens instantly in this lovely land... . . My 
bankrupt dreams all prosper in this faraway country . . . . wherein nonsense 
reigns, wherein beauty yet endures. 
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To put quite simply, then, what so many critics have quibbled over, 
Poictesme is a Cabellian utopia. If he chooses to call “timid vice” 
a “terrene shortcoming,” one may quarrel with him, but, in doing so, 
one should not lose sight of the fact that to Cabell, anyway, Poic- 
tesme represents the ideal. Furthermore, if, at times, the landscape 
of Poictesme resembles that surrounding Mountain Lake in Vir- 
ginia; or if the people to the South are called Fundamentalists, the 
essence of a utopia—idealized human society—is none the less 
present. 

Many characters—allegorical and philosophic figures, most of 
them—play their part in the Biography. They are all, ancient and 
modern, descendants of Dom Manuel, count of Poictesme, or in 
some way related to him. Near the close of The Silver Stallion, 
three women who had shared in the career of Manuel are talking. 
One of them, Alianora, says: “‘Whatever else may befall those per- 
sons who have Manuel’s proclivities and life in them will be but 
another happening in the Biography of Manuel. We three have 
begun a never-ending set of comedies in which the life of Manuel 
will be the main actor.”’ What is this comedy of which she speaks? 
Cabell writes of it again in Straws and Prayer-Books: “It is per- 
haps the main point of the Biography that it—and human life— 
present for all practical purposes the same comedy over and over 
again with each new generation.” An understanding of this peren- 
nial comedy constitutes the true key to Cabell. Briefly and simply 
stated, the comedy is this: Man becomes dissatisfied with reality, 
grows weary of futile routine and foolish conventions and ugliness. 
He seeks escape by creating in his own mind an ideal world, a utopia, 
in which his thoughts can dwell pleasantly. Most of the Cabellian 
characters literally move into the dream-world, where they go in 
quest of some particular perfection. Then man becomes aware of 
the fact that he is desiring the unattainable, and so, thoroughly 
disenchanted, he returns to reality and makes the best of things as 
they are. Keats understood the comedy: it was a similar experience 
which caused him to sing: 


. . . . the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf! 
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But two things need to be said before one examines the comedy in 
any detail. The first is that many readers overlook the final step: 
compromise, making the best of things as they are. And the second 
is that Cabell believes dreams to have pragmatic value, even though 
they end in disillusionment. His novels of dream-adventures can- 
not, therefore, be casually classified as “literature of escape.” His 
characters may dream to forget; but he himself recommends 
“dreaming” that man may remember. His is a literature of escape 
—plus return with profit! 

Cabell has much to say about the inadequacy of life as most 
people live it. And, despite his forswearing of the merely con- 
temporary, he has much to say about the inadequacy of life in mod- 
ern, materialistic America. Cabell may be a “romantic”’—tt is futile 
to cavil about such terms—but if he is, he is a romantic who under- 
stands and explicitly damns a number of unmistakably realistic 
facts. One cannot read Beyond Life or Straws and Prayer-Books 
without feeling that Cabell’s romanticism is not always what it 
seems. “Idealism” would be a better word. For this writer is an 
avowed enemy of Puritanism, as Regis Michaud was quick to point 
out. Furthermore, he writes realistically enough about such mat- 
ters as war and marriage, the conventions of modern life, and the 
business of writing, itself. It is a strange sort of “romanticism” 
which one finds in the seventh chapter of Beyond Life, to take a 
specific instance. Let Lewisohns scoff as they will at “the idle singer 
of an empty day”’; one almost agrees with the critic of Cabell’s own 
creation, who remarks, “Your viewpoint outdoes in pessimism the 
ugliest vision of the ‘realist.’”’ For when Cabell is in the first stage 
of his comedy, he views life with remarkable clarity. 

The second act of the comedy, then, is “man’s immemorial and 
universal desire to escape from the self-imposed routine of his daily 
life”; for “the main course of daily living is part boredom, part 
active discomfort and fret, and, for the not inconsiderable rest, a 
blundering adherence to some standard derived from this or that 
hearsay.”” Men may achieve this escape in many ways. The most 
usual is self-deception: ‘Human beings are wiser than reason. 
. . . . Brave men cheerily deny their immersion in the futile mud- 
dle through which they toil lip-deep,” and so, abetted by weak mem- 
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ories and strong optimism, they invent lies about life with which 
they temporarily fool themselves. An artist may, of course, achieve 
his personal escape by creating. Cabell puts the matter vigorously: 
“Art . ... is an outcome of the human impulse . . . . to avoid 
tedium by using up such vigor as stays unemployed by the necessi- 
ties of earning a living” Consequently, an author may, by writing, 
not only escape for himself, but also furnish his readers with a 
means of escape. In the twenty-seventh chapter of The Cream of 
the Jest Cabell writes of how 

people got their notions of life, if only at second- or third-hand, from books. 
. . . . Men pretended laboriously that their own lives were like the purposeful 
and clearly motivated life of book-land. In secret, the more perspicacious cher- 
ished the reflection that, anyhow, their lives would begin to be like that tomor- 
row. The purblind majority quite honestly believed that literature was meant 
to mimic human life, and that it did so. 


In the Biography the escape is into an imaginary world, Poictesme, 
where the reason—Cabell’s reason, anyway—would prefer to live. 
The motto of Poictesme, let it be noted, is “Mundus vult decipi’”— 
“the world wishes to be deceived.” In the novels like The Cream of 
the Jest—which, incidentally, is an excellent introduction to Cabell 
—the escape is from a very real modern world into a land of the 
imagination; but in those like The Silver Stallion the action all 
takes place in Poictesme, and the second step of the comedy is illus- 
trated by various quests. In These Restless Heads Cabell explains: 
In all folklore the human hero must leave that which is familiar, to journey 
upon a quest..... I, too, have retold the old fable, over and yet over again. 
.. . . All through the Biography of the life of Manuel I have noted (with not 
infrequent perturbation) how quite strangely ready was every one of that life’s 
embodiments to drop the ties of his legal home and take off upon this or the 
other journey.... . Yonder is Manuel upon a journey, and Madoc, and 
Guivric, and Coth, and Jurgen, and Florian, and Gerald, and all the countless 
others who went upon one or another journey among matters and happenings 
but very inadequately explained to them. ... . They went upon this journey 
because that is the one universal story and the one fate which stays decreed for 
every person. Even though he may superficially appear to sit snugly at home 
. it is permitted no man not to leave his wonted home and the faces which 

are known. 


Perhaps the most characteristic form which this quest takes in 
Cabell is the desire for perfect love. Ettarre symbolizes perfection 
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in woman; and “it was the cream of some supernal jest that he 
might not touch Ettarre.’”’ Thus man dreams of the unattainable 
and “may not hope to touch permanence anywhere.” The end of 
all such questing is inevitable disillusionment. 

What then? Does man’s recognition of his limitations result in 
despair or further dreaming? It is here, in the last act of the 
comedy, that the keyhole criticism of Cabell grows either inade- 
quate or definitely misleading. When dreamers return, as they 
must, “to man’s colorless workaday life, to the tediousness of over- 
familiar things, and to the ever-nearing shadow of death,” is there 
then no more to the story? Is there only disenchantment with a 
dark-brown taste in the mouth? Superficial readers of Cabell think 
so. But there is more to this quotation from Straws and Prayer- 
Books: “Yet here and there, and now and then, some men had 
managed to enter into quite other ways of living.” Turning again 
to The Cream of the Jest, one reads: 


For all of us the dream-haze merges into the glare of common day .. . . but 
who are we to mate with goddesses? It is enough that much in us which is not 
merely human has for once found exercise [the italics are mine]... . . Be- 


cause of many abiding memories, we know, assuredly, the way of flesh is not a 
futile scurrying through dining-rooms and offices and shops and parlors and 
thronged streets and restaurants “‘and so to bed.” 


It is the final irony! Cabell, when the dream ends, advises us to 
worship Aésred, goddess of Compromise and Conformity, the lady 
who “makes the best of things as they immediately are.” He 
explains his position clearly enough in These Restless Heads: 


Throughout the last some and twenty years... .. I have written on se- 
dately in praise of monogamy in Jurgen, and of keeping up appearances in Fig- 
ures of Earth, and of chastity in Something about Eve, and of moderation in 
The High Place, and of womanhood in Domnei, and of religion in The Silver 
Stallion. .... So do I remain well content to recognize that a not unwhole- 
some sort of dullness and a hand-to-mouth compromising with reality do in the 
long run rule the material world and upon the whole pilot it acceptably. 


This is the man in whom Lewisohn discovers “all the symptoms of 
good, old-fashioned romanticism”! What James Branch Cabell, 
“a belated Romantic,” really advises is an urbane acceptance of 
reality with occasional constructive criticism of that reality. For 
the experience of dreaming is “economically” profitable. It may 
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lead to “‘a sedate pessimism,” but it may also lead, eventually, toa 
partial realization of the dream: “It is only by preserving faith in 
human dreams that we may, after all, perhaps some day make them 
come true.” In other words, Cabell seems to say to his reader: 
Make the best of life as it is, not only understanding its inade- 
quacies, but also giving occasional exercise to your highest human 
faculties by imagining things as they ought to be. It is a kind of 
pragmatic idealism. 

And these views of the human comedy, which form the frame- 
work of his novels, are really based upon a philosophy which grows 
naturally out of the convictions previously cited in this discussion. 
That philosophy is set forth in some detail—though at times with 
ambiguity and bewildering paradox—in Beyond Life. Cabell looks 
upon the spectacle of human history and sees that ‘‘romance con- 
trolled the minds of men; and by creating force-producing illusions, 
furthered the world’s betterment with forces thus brought into 
being: so that each generation of naturally inert mortals was pro- 
pelled toward a higher sphere and manner of living.” This power 
of romance he terms “the demiurge.” He explains further: ‘The 
shape-giving principle of all sentient beings is artistic. . . . . But 
the principle goes deeper, in that it shapes the minds of men, by this 
universal tendency to imagine . . . . all the tenants of earth and 
all the affairs of earth, not as they are, but ‘as they ought to be.’ ” 
Art, therefore, serves utilitarian purposes. It holds up certain traits 
as desirable; man after a time, pretends to possess them; and final- 
ly, after an even longer time, they do become a part of him. “Man 
alone of animals can, actually, acquire a trait by assuming, in 
defiance of reason, that he already possesses it .. . Man alone of 
animals plays the ape to his dreams.” And since “there is that in 
every human being which demands communion with something 
more fine and potent than itself,’ Cabell believes in turning to 
literature to find that something. He states his position admirably 
in the closing chapter of Beyond Life: 

I ask of literature precisely those things of which I feel the lack in my own 
Bd we I want my life to have symmetry or, in default of that, at least to 


acquire some clarity. Surely it is not asking very much to wish that my per- 
sonal conduct be intelligible to me! Yet it is forbidden to know for what pur- 
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pose this universe was intended, to what end it was set a-going, or why I am 
here, or even what I had preferably do while here... . . And I want beauty in 
my life. .... And tenderness, too... . . And I very often wish that I could 
know the truth about just any one circumstance connected with my life... . . 
Then, last of all, I desiderate urbanity. .... A really urbane person—a mor- 
tal open-minded and affable to conviction of his own shortcomings and errors, 
and unguided in anything by irrational blind prejudices . . . . probably does 
not exist anywhere... .. So I in point of fact desire of literature precisely 
those things of which I most poignantly and most constantly feel the lack in 
my own life. And it is that which romance affords her postulants. ... . The 
things of which romance assures . . . . are very far from true; yet it is solely 
by believing himself a creature but little lower than the cherubim that man has 
by interminable small degrees become, upon the whole, distinctly superior to 
the chimpanzee... . . It is this will that stirs in us to have the creatures of 
earth and the affairs of earth, not as they are, but “as they ought to be,” which 
we call romance. But when we note how visibly it sways all life we perceive that 
we are talking about God. 


These are the views of the man who, if we are to believe Llewellyn 
Jones and other critics, teaches us “that life is vain . . . . and 
nothing worth anything.” Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
For like Mark Twain, as Vernon Louis Parrington reminds us, 
Cabell “asserts that man must build within and by letting his 
dreams flow out create for himself such shelter as he can against the 
chill of the eternal void.” 

It should, no doubt, be stated in conclusion that, though the fore- 
going analysis constitutes a key to Cabell which one reader has 
found adequate, the use of the key is by no means so simple as one 
might at first believe. For Cabell is a master of irony, and is over- 
fond of paradox. While he is “escaping” from life, he puts many 
of life’s most perplexing contradictions into his pages. One needs 
to be warned, for example, about Poictesme, which, although it is 
supposedly the ideal land of Cabell’s imagination, nevertheless 
contains many of the follies and foibles of the contemporary world. 
What is particularly perplexing about this “romantic” is the fact 
that while he is praising the efficacy of a dream-denial of reality, 
he is constantly giving the reader a sense of that reality. His writ- 
ing is thus, at times, a bewildering combination of disillusionment 
and hope, of pessimism and idealism. Still, one cannot help feeling 
annoyed at the spectacle of many readers taking Cabell seriously 
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when he is being ironical. By believing him when he writes, ‘“‘Ver- 
acity is the one unpardonable sin, not merely against art, but against 
human welfare,” one betrays one’s complete ignorance of the 
Biography. For Cabell is a keen critic of “reality” and often writes 
about it with brilliant penetration. Indeed, one must know the 
“truth” before one can deliberately and creatively “‘lie.” As Freydis 
tells Manuel in Figures of Earth: “It is not from any remote strange 
places, dear Manuel, but from his own land that a man must get 
the earth for this image making.” 

There is perhaps no more revelatory passage in all of Cabell than 
that really moving scene in the seventh chapter of The Cream of 
the Jest, when the author takes leave of his characters. The present 
writer wishes that these words might be placed in the last pages of 
the last book of the Biography: 


There was once in a land very far away from this land—in my country—a 
writer of romances. And once he constructed a romance which, after a hack- 
neyed custom of my country, he pretended to translate from an old manuscript 
written by an ancient clerk—called Horvendile. ... . I am that writer of 
romance. This room this castle, all the broad rolling countryside without, is but 
a portion of my dream, and these places have no existence save in my fancies. 
And you, messire—and you also, madame—and all the others who seemed so 
real to me, are but the puppets I fashioned and shifted, for a tale’s sake, in that 
romance which now draws to a close..... I must return now to my own 
country, which I do not love as I love this bright fantastic Poictesme that I 
created. .... Farewell, Sir Guiron! . . . . There are no men like you in my 
coumiry. .... You are all that I once meant to be, Guiron, all that I have 
forgotten how to be; and for a dead boy’s sake I love you... . . And so, fare- 
well, Ettarre! . . . . There is no woman like you in my country, Ettarre. I 
can find no woman anywhere resembling you whom dreams alone may win to. 
It is a little thing to say that I have loved you; it is a bitter thing to know that 
I must live among, and pursue, and win, those other women... . . I find my 
country an inadequate place in which to live..... Oh, many persons live 
there happily enough! or, at worst, they seem to find the prizes and the applause 
of my country worth striving for whole-heartedly. But there is that in some 
of us which gets no exercise there; and we struggle blindly, with impotent yearn- 
ing, to gain outlet for great powers which we know that we possess. ... . So 
we struggle, for a tiny dear-bought while, into other and fairer-seeming lands. 
.... And, after a little—after a little—we must go back into my country and 
live there as best we may. 
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THE EXAMINATION IN ENGLISH 
CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS 


I. GENERAL ATTITUDES 


The serious investigator who is interested in studying all the var- 
ious elements that play their separate parts in any well-conceived 
curriculum of English will naturally attempt to weigh impartially 
the educational values that attach to the examination per se. Such 
an investigator will soon discover that a study of prevailing atti- 
tudes toward examinations will show that there are at present three 
rather clearly defined groups: (1) one group—a small one, to be 
sure—would abandon ali examinations in English; (2) a second 
would stoically and unappraisingly accept the examination as an 
established convention in our educational system and would center 
instruction in forecasting the nature of the separately set arbitrary 
hurdles and then forthwith attempt to develop all the possible tricks 
for the pupils’ necessary vaultings; (3) a third group would attempt 
to understand the potential educational worth of the examination 
and try to discover how the entire curriculum in English can be sys- 
tematically strengthened by intelligent use of intelligently con- 
structed examinations, given at suitable intervals. Each of these 
three attitudes we may briefly examine. 

The abandonment of the examination in English—as, indeed, of 
all academic subjects—suggests the abandonment of the concept 
that education is a process of fitting the individual for more effec- 
tively meeting the situations that life continuously presents. Each 
sequent day imposes upon all of us its series of tests: questions to 
be answered, difficulties to be overcome, decisions to be made, prob- 
lems to be solved. Some of these problems—problems which we 
recognize as major—may bear close analogy to the important for- 
mal examinations that an educational institution may periodically 
provide. As teachers we must offer for our students practical help 
and practical guidance, aiding them constantly in their progress. 
The whole examination system is so well established that it is wiser, 
even if we disbelieve in it ourselves, to accept its pragmatic value in 
the current schemes of education. 
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Our second group—those who have accepted the examination 
system as an established convention—have accepted it somewhat 
grimly. Hostile or unreasoning authority has, they assert, arbi- 
trarily set up artificial barriers, and these barriers must somehow 
be scaled. As victims of this authority tutors and pupils must neces- 
sarily develop the cunning and the maneuver that will luckily get 
them past the intrenchments. These tutors admit that it is only a 
temporary and superficial advantage which they covet for their 
clientéle. In their coaching scheme many tutorial schools calmly 
ignore the development in each pupil of systematic mental growth 
and firmly sustained power. Their methods are the methods of im- 
mediate expediency and strategy. 

The third group will very seriously attempt to make the exam- 
ination serve a high developing function in an educational program. 
They will concern themselves first with the questions of attitudes. 
Teachers within the group recognize the fact that school tradition, 
as we have already indicated, has too frequently conceived the ex- 
amination as a barrier to be scaled, a hurdle to be strategically 
vaulted. Rarely does the schoolboy or the schoolgirl—or the college 
student, indeed—stop to inquire how examinations in English, or in 
any other subject, may serve as sequent means whereby added 
power in either communication or interpretation may be syste- 
matically and permanently acquired. Teachers who have recog- 
nized this potency of a program in recurrent examinations may 
wisely question how the defense attitude that many classes have 
unconsciously set up may be effectively broken down. Instructors 
who appreciate these values will try to make their pupils see that 
examinations of the right type provide opportunities whereby a 
pupil properly and systematically trained in English may attempt 
the selection and the reassembling of significant facts and princi- 
ples, the organization of knowledge, and the crystallization of his 
own constructive thinking. Teachers who discern the true function 
of education will stress the training that develops power to place 
ideas in their true perspective. 


II, FOCUSING ON ELEMENTS TO BE TESTED 


The significance of the whole English curriculum design reveals 
itself in clearer form as we focus attention upon the dominating 
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lines of the pattern. There are two of these lines: One emphasizes 
drill and sees its accomplishment in correct mechanical response; 
the other emphasizes the constructive thinking that accompanies 
productive reading and expression. We can, accordingly, base our 
entire English curriculum—and, hence, the element upon which 
examinations are properly based—upon these two constants: (1) 
automatisms in English and (2) creative work in English. 

1. Automatisms in English—Under the term “automatisms in 
English” we include all those mechanical items which compose the 
multitude of linguistic habits that aid us in our reading and in the 
expressing of our thoughts either in proper oral or in written forms 
—those forms on which convention has gradually set the seal of its 
approval. We have even enlarged the connotation of the phrase so 
as to include all the items in language that training will bring under 
automatic control. 

2. Creative work in English_—The creative work in English im- 
plies, on the other hand, active thinking; it embraces those proc- 
esses which are consciously, often painstakingly, performed. The 
child struggles with the elementary language sounds which sym- 
bolically have come to stand for an idea. A little later this struggle 
is seen in the effort to formulate a phrase or a sentence that ex- 
presses the child’s thinking about things that are intimate and con- 
crete. It is seen in its higher and more mature aspects in the inter- 
pretation or in the organization and expression of thought and 
emotion. 

While the preceding paragraphs briefly set forth the essential 
differences between automatisms and creative work in English, 
there will be among students at any level a vast difference in the 
degree of mastery of mechanical details. The superior child enter- 
ing the seventh grade, for example, will have made a great advance 
toward the mastery of the mechanics of reading. His reading au- 
tomatisms will greatly outnumber and outvalue those of the pupil 
of low achievement. Yet both types of children will need further 
drill in mechanics—the superior child comparatively little, the in- 
ferior child a great deal. And what applies to reading applies with 
equal pertinence to composition, oral and written. An English pro- 
gram may, therefore, be built up on the following plan: 
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I. Reading: the interpretation of the printed page 
A. Developing automatisms—the mechanics of reading 
B. Creative reading 
II. Composition: the pupil’s thought and expression in English 
A. Developing automatisms—the mechanics of English composition 
B. Creative thought and expression 


I. The interpretation of the printed page.—In teaching the pupil 
to interpret the printed page we need to re-emphasize the fact that 
mastery is dependent upon two types of training: One demands the 
routine of drill—the development of automatisms; the other de- 
mands creative thinking—original and independent integration and 
challenge of ideas. Each of these warrants further analysis. 

A. Automatisms in reading —As teachers of English in the sec- 
ondary school, we rather naturally take it for granted that the me- 
chanical processses of reading were mastered by our pupils when 
they were in the elementary grades. What these pupils have ac- 
complished is indeed impressive; their task has been so well done 
that we who teach in the more advanced grades may easily assume 
that the mastery is in fact more complete than it really is. Those 
mechanical tasks have not been finished; automatisms have not 
been fully developed—indeed, they never become fully developed. 
Further instruction in phonics, word-mastery, abbreviation sym- 
bols, sentence structure, articulating paragraphs, imagery—these 
and scores of other items demand close attention and consistent 
drill, on the purely mechanical side. The young reader has already 
been introduced to many conventions, but as he makes his entrance 
into newer fields of thought he will discover many refinements— 
new symbols, new inversions, new adaptations, new assumptions. 
These he must master in order that he may follow with reasonable 
alertness the thought of the printed page. 

As more mature readers we learn to master the automatisms of 
the higher levels so gradually that we have scarcely realized their 
number or their difficulty. Continuously we enlarge our vocabu- 
laries until the recognition of a vast number of words is instan- 
taneous and purely automatic. Slowly we have acquired a knowl- 
edge of currently used abbreviations, like “‘i.e.,” “‘viz.,” ‘“colloq.,” 


“cf.,” “ult.,” “loc. cit.,” until finally the total that we can automat- 
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ically translate is surprisingly large. Inverted and periodic forms 
in sentence structure are at first difficult, but as we grow familiar 
with the pattern of these varied types of inversions we come to ac- 
cept and comprehend them without the mental pause that inevitably 
balks the progress of the novice. 

B. Creative reading —The term “creative reading’ naturally 
assumes an acquired and developed skill in handling the mechan- 
ical symbols. It lays direct emphasis upon the intellectual and emo- 
tional response that these symbols are designed to evoke when a 
printed page is under view. The particular portion may be a page 
from a textbook in elementary science, or mathematics, the social 
studies—or any other school subject. Or it may be an editorial in a 
newspaper or an article in a magazine—anything, indeed, which is 
printed. Whatever the page be, assuming it is wisely selected, our 
instruction should increase the pupil’s skill to comprehend the full 
import of the message. If the reading is genuinely creative, it will 
secure responses that are quick, accurate, and challenging. The 
reader, perceiving the symbols that record some abstract state- 
ment, will conceive a great deal more than mere abstraction; he will 
break through unbuttressed barriers and adventure in his own 
energetic way into ramifying avenues of his own spontaneous con- 
struction. 

Of course, reading that flows along with ready comprehension is 
the only reading that gives the greatest degree of pleasure or of 
satisfaction. But experience will prove how seldom it is practiced 
in the finer and more remunerative details. The intellectual concept 
of the writer is too often unperceived, the emotion unfelt, the touch 
of melic beauty unheard—all because the reading is hindered by 
mechanical difficulties. And here, again, we call attention to the 
fact that suggestive and detailed technical help in both these phases 
of reading should be provided in the printed courses. 

A phase of instruction not duly emphasized in our teaching is the 
element of challenge. We encourage our pupils to accept unques- 
tioningly the sentences they read. The result is mental docility. So 
naturally do pupils slip into these languid habits that they are a 
bit resentful when they are haled up sharply and asked to explain 
a phrase that they were perfectly willing should be meaningless. 
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If the matter read is expository or argumentative, or if in any 
particular it lies within the range of controversy, it should, on being 
fully comprehended and thoroughly absorbed, be subject to the 
rigid scrutiny of personal challenge. Creative reading, in such a 
case, implies as a prerequisite an open, receptive attitude, wholly 
free from a prejudice that would forestall the complete under- 
standing of the writer’s message. Such creative reading might, in 
certain cases, be followed by a challenging spirit that would wholly, 
and rightfully, reject as spurious the import and all the varied items 
of the writer’s message. A wholly natural sequence, in such a case, 
would be the creative rejoinder that would refute the fallacies of 
the original and set up a constructive alternative. 

Creative reading is in essence very simple. It is, in a word, that 
type of reading that leads us as nearly as possible into coincident 
thinking and feeling with the author. Just how well power in these 
directions has been developed, in individual pupils, a well-devised 
test of examination will clearly reveal. 


Il. The pupil’s thought and expression in English.—The major 
phase of English that entirely complements reading or interpreta- 
tion is expression, oral and written. And, like the interpretation of 
the printed page, the process is analytically divisible into two parts: 
(A) automatisms and (B) creative thought and expression. 

A. Automatisms in thought and expression Fortunately, there 
are many processes in the acquirement of the vernacular, both oral 
and written, that gradually become automatic. The adult who is 
well trained is no longer troubled by the spelling or pronunciation 
of simple words. The right forms of familiar verbs and pronouns 
unconsciously slip into the sentence structure as “thought is welded 
into speech.” 

Among our pupils in the English classes of our secondary schools 
there are marked individual differences in acquired skill in the au- 
tomatic choice of correct forms of our language. Hence arises the 
demand for careful diagnostic work that will reveal the marked de- 
fects. Once these defects are revealed, the problem is a problem 
in therapeutics, and we select from out the pharmacopeia at hand 
the remedial drill device that tends to cure the particular ailments. 

B. Creative thought and expression—Creative thinking and 
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creative expression are handmaidens to each other. Each is the 
complement of the other, and together they indicate an individ- 
ual’s mental attainment. Both, too, are of course closely linked with 
automatic responses to language conventions. To our task of teach- 
ing the language conventions we must link that sort of instruction 
which places enduring emphasis upon the processes of original 
thinking, upon the effective way of generating original thought, and 
upon those methods that will subject our thinking to the higher 
types of discipline. But, of course, this thinking has no social value 
until it is expressed. And the common method of expression is lan- 
guage. Indeed, there is a preponderance of psychological evidence 
that no thought—especially if it is of paramount worth and signifi- 
cance—is complete until it is thus fixed wthin the medium of words. 
Until that transfer is effected, the thought processes are unstable 
and incomplete. Until the translation is made, we cannot subject 
the thought to gauge and measure. Without language, therefore, 
there can be no real reasoning. But when we have selected our 
words and set them into an ordered context, we have a completed 
linguistic phase. We learn to master abstractions, to pass from 
premise to conclusion; and we learn to formulate our judgments 
concerning the accuracy of our own accomplishments. All this is 
done so rapidly and with such automatic use of language that we 
are likely ali the while to remain ungrateful for the silent, constant 
aid that language ministers to logic. The elements of language that 
compose this ministration are (1) words, (2) sentences, and (3) 
paragraphs and complete compositions. Mastery of these elements 
in the case of individual students will be clearly revealed by care- 
fully constructed tests or examinations. 


III, PRINCIPLES THAT MAY GUIDE THE CHOICE OF THE MATERIAL 
FOR THE EXAMINATION PAPER IN ENGLISH 


From the preceding analysis it may be possible to summarize 
and deduce certain principles that may intelligently guide us in the 
choice of material and method in a general English examination— 
one that might appropriately be given at the end of the secondary- 
school period as a test of a student’s ability to do college work, in 
either the English or the non-English courses. 
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1. The examiner may assume reasonable mastery of the mechanical skills in 
English. Probably the best way to test the automatisms (correct mechanical 
responses) is to note them as they function in action. If a pupil, for example, 
habitually uses the singular verb with “neither” as subject, if he uses a plural 
verb with a compound subject whose two elements cannot coalesce into one, if 
he is habitually correct in his use of the nominative and accusative forms of the 
pronoun—in a word, if he shows in each sentence that he writes that he has a 
functional control of the most important grammatical principles, we surely do 
not need to ask him a series of intricate questions to ascertain his knowledge of 
points in technical grammar. And the same principle may usually guide us in 
determining each pupil’s achievement in spelling, in capitalization, in punctua- 
tion, in the indentation of paragraphs. The degree of anyone’s achievement is 
thus unconsciously revealed. In actual classroom instruction through the pre- 
ceding grades it is desirable to set up a systematic series of tests that will care- 
fully diagnose individual defects and prescribe therapeutic treatment for each 
ailing patient. Even though such measures are not usually necessary in the 
group ready for college, surely no well-prepared pupil could logically object to 
taking such an objective test as a part of this college-entrance examination. 

2. The examiner is privileged to assume in a student a fair mastery of Eng- 
lish vocabulary. Such an examiner might, indeed, provide a short vocabulary 
test (similar to the Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary or the Thorndike Test of 
Word Knowledge) to be objectively graded. Or he might prefer simply to read 
the pupil’s theme, or the written answers and comments, and decide subjectively 
whether the given pupil’s expression is hampered, or enhanced, by an obvious 
poverty, or wealth, of vocabulary. Surely in any considerable bit of prose a 
skilled reader will readily detect a writer’s sense of discrimination and his degree 
of vocabulary achievement. 

3. The examiner should provide a selection of interesting theme topics— 
judiciously annotated, perhaps—that will stimulate the pupil to express effec- 
tively his own ideas. It is not enough that the pupil should have had in other 
portions of the examination an opportunity to present facts and to analyze and 
interpret the provided thought of others; he should be encouraged to synthesize 
his own ideas; he should take pleasure in presenting carefully formulated views 
on a theme chosen from among a list of topics sufficiently varied to allow a can- 
didate to discuss something familiar and personally absorbing. This opportu- 
nity first summons his power of choice; he must discriminate and select some- 
thing individually appropriate. Having made his decision, he will then take time 
to assemble his data and his opinions—his prejudices, perhaps—and then co- 
ordinate and subordinate his ideas in some sort of constructive scheme. If the 
resulting blueprint is thus wisely conceived and drawn, the finished structure, 
properly amplified, will reveal his power of composition achievement. Graded 
by discriminating readers, the theme then written—assuming that it is not “‘spe- 
cially coached” —is perhaps the best single measure of the pupil’s attainment in 
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English. It is at once an index of the pupil’s power in two interrelated areas: 
power in constructive thinking and power in effective phrasing. Its value, ac- 
cordingly, is both diagnostic and prognostic. 

4. When possible it is highly desirable to supplement a written examination 
with an oral one, for ability in the use of oral English is of the highest value in 
life. Such an examination is not merely a test of knowledge, but it is a test of 
oral power. In schools where knowledge of such a program is in force, pupils 
have the constant incentive to improve their enunciation, their pronunciation, 
their choice of words, their sentence structure, their ability toward quick organi- 
zation and effective communication. The College Entrance Examination Board 
at present finds it impractical to provide for examinations in oral English, but 
this does not mean that the Board minimizes the importance of oral English. 
Several individual colleges now examine each entering Freshman and try to pro- 
vide instruction suitable to each individual. They are just now specially con- 
cerned in correcting speech defects, but provision is also made for the normal 
and the gifted. The best schools are deeply concerned in the best types of oral 
examination. 

5. In testing the reading comprehension of students we may focus our ques- 
tions on the central thought of a selected passage of poetry or prose. We have a 
right to assume that a pupil ready for college has the power to discern the rela- 
tive significance of ideas in a passage of reasonable difficulty. Among these 
ideas which one is major, which ones are minor? Or if the passage presents two 
ideas of equal weight, that co-ordination should be revealed in the pupil’s an- 
swer. The pupil, in a word, should be trained to re-isolate and re-explain what 
the writer had himself first isolated and explained. Or he could be asked to make 
either a paraphrase or a précis of the selection. Later, the pupil might well 
challenge the truth and logic of the writer’s utterance. Indeed, one type of 
question might very wisely provoke just such a challenge. The examination, it 
is apparent, is testing the pupil’s power to read creatively and his power to think 
constructively. 

6. As examiners we may assume that students have a knowledge of the bet- 
ter-known types of literature. Certainly an adequately trained graduate of the 
secondary school may be expected to know the salient characteristics of a drama, 
a novel, a short story, an essay, an oration. He would also be expected to know 
the simpler distinctions among the various poetic forms—such as the well-estab- 
lished division of dramatic, epic, and lyric, and certain long-established stanzaic 
conventions. To assume, on the other hand, detailed knowledge of the more 
highly wrought techniques would obviously be unfair. Indeed, sharp distinctions 
among some of these various literary forms, both prose or poetry, cannot be 
drawn, and no examiner should enforce upon young persons the refinements of 
literary form. 

7. The examiner as he views the broader fields of literature may assume that 
pupils are competent to discuss the plot, characters, and setting of novels, short 
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stories, and plays. Pupils, indeed, should be able to comment on these distinc- 
tions and show how, in specific cases, there is an interplay of these elements, the 
movement of plot, for example, being influenced by character or by setting. 

8. Pupils in the last years of secondary school have, in our best schools, ac- 
quired a general knowledge of the main trends of the literary history of Eng- 
land and America. Not to know, for example, something of the relationship of 
Shakespeare to the Renaissance or of Lowell to our Civil War period is gross 
ignorance, and all teachers will agree that such ignorance must be penalized. 
Every great period in history has tremendously influenced the literature of that 
period. The intimate relationship of history to literature is therefore apparent, 
and the cases of major significance our secondary pupils should be able readily 
to isolate and discuss. 

9. Graduates of our high schools and academies may likewise be expected to 
know the more salient points of information about the lives of our greater Brit- 
ish and American authors. Biographical knowledge may often be connected 
with history, but its chief importance in literary study lies in the fact that it 
helps to explain the author’s place in literary history, and the force and signifi- 
cance of his individual message. Pupils in their efforts to interpret literature 
may therefore readily be led to know the aids that biography may offer. They 
should learn how to bring this knowledge to bear upon particular discussions of 
particular selections. 

10. While the subtler matters of style need not concern us in our study with 
secondary-school pupils, we do need to give our young people some training in 
the perceptions of particularly apt comparisons and contrast, and in the appre- 
ciation of rhythmic utterance. In our examinations instructors could appro- 
priately ask questions that would direct attention to two objects compared or 
contrasted with each other, or to effective imagery that stimulates striking sen- 
sory responses. Then questions could likewise be framed that would indicate a 
pupil’s sensitiveness to diction and to appropriate prose and poetic rhythms, 
though in this latter area the teacher in framing the questions and in grading the 
answers would have to exercise great discrimination. Just because literary quali- 
ties are more elusive than factual knowledge does not relieve us from the respon- 
sibility of making them significant. 

11. Several alternative questions, and perhaps a few “honor questions” of- 
fered as options, should be provided. Individual differences among students 
must be acknowledged; progressive differences should indeed be encouraged. As 
individuals we are, in our studying, subject to particular impressions, owing to 
previous reading, previous training, heredity, acquired tastes, special privileges, 
conditioned responses. Consciousness of all these variations should be at the 
surface of the examiner’s mind when the examination paper is framed. The in- 
structor would thus by his liberal assembling of alternative questions implicitly 
provide the student with a stimulus toward higher achievement within the stu- 
dent’s more intimate field of preference and power. Thus the idea of a capri- 
ciously erected hurdle, along with the traditional paraphernalia for adroit vault- 
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ing, would tend to disappear. There would develop, instead, the concept that 
the examination provides the student an opportunity where special knowledge, 
individual equipment, and personal skill find their appropriate field of play. As 
examiners we are interested in revelations of a pupil’s strength; we are not set- 
ting up a barrier as a thwart to his progress. 

It has been indisputably proved in many universities that the setting-up of 
what are known as “honors courses” proves alluring. Once the student feels the 
force of an offered privilege, he is stimulated to enter into a contest for distinc- 
tion. As this spirit of competition stimulates striving to win a school or a col- 
lege letter, so it stimulates a student to work for academic honors. He accord- 
ingly may be stimulated to enter into an examination, more particularly when 
“honor” questions are provided, with something of that spirit which induces a 
football player to compete for a place on the team. 

12. The examiner should give thoughtful consideration to the value, in cer- 
tain instances, of the ‘“‘objective” or “new-type” examination. Such series of 
questions, designed for brief categorical responses, may effectively test varied 
items of information and skill in the field of English—mechanics, literary his- 
tory, knowledge of words, appreciation of rhetorically correct sentence struc- 
ture. These tests, in general, are so designed that the answers can be mathemat- 
ically graded. As the grade may afford valuable supplementary hints of the 
worth of the subjective answers, the objective answers possess special value 
in areas where many readers, working co-operatively, are trying to establish 
correct standards. The tests are necessarily fragmentary and “spotty.” As they 
do not, however, allow opportunity for organization of thought and synthesized 
expression—as do the essay types of questions—they should be sparingly used. 
Consensus of opinion among experienced College Entrance Examination Board 
readers favors not more than 20 per cent of the entire weighted value of a par- 
ticular examination paper. 

13. Examiners should, after a general form of paper has been established, 
guard against an unwarranted radical departure and at the same time avoid a 
stereotype that invites a superficial cramming scheme. The two tendencies here 
implied are unfair to students. The prevailing form in any good school or college 
system has, presumably, been worked out with the educational possibilities of 
the examination clearly conceived. Under these conditions, such a design tests 
the pupil’s general achievement and grants a well-considered liberty of choice 
and play. Suddenly and without warning to present something radically differ- 
ent creates for the student a disturbed psychological condition that prevents a 
normal response. On the other hand, if such a stereotyped form proves itself 
after several trials to offer undue opportunities to an intriguing coach, the form 
should, in the interest of all students, be so altered as to avoid that menace. 


The foregoing suggestions look toward the liberalization of the 
high-school teacher of English. Any attempt of the College En- 
trance Examination Board—or any other examining agency—to re- 
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strict the range and the emphasis of the ideal teacher of English 
would be most unfortunate. Present examinations unquestionably 
reveal to the unimaginative teachers a large potential scope; a very 
progressive teacher, on the other hand, may in his classroom prac- 
tices greatly outdistance the present conceptions and procedures of 
the examining board. When the progressive teacher’s range is re- 
vealed and when classroom methods have translated enlarged vision 
into effective practice, then the wisdom of the examiner should 
somehow be made to expand so that the revelation of a wider scope 
in teaching skill will find a mandatory sequence in a widened scope 
in examining skill. Throughout the process the design will be to lift 
the examination above the plane of the mechanical register. The 
process will be a collaborating one—teachers, pupils, and boards of 
examiners working together to make the examination serve its high- 
est possible function as an educational agency. 


EDITH WHARTON’S USE OF IMAGERY 
FRANCES THERESA RUSSELL 


Mrs. Wharton belongs to the class of romantico-realistic novel- 
ists whose main object is to present characters by means of situa- 
tions, employing for this purpose the straight literal method, vivi- 
fied and illumined by occasional] imaginative illustrations. One of 
her critics, Mr. Sidgwick, seems somewhat oppressed by “her bat- 
talions of metaphors which crack fast and furious about our ears.” 
But a scrutiny reduces the battalions to squadrons at least, whose 
mild-enough cracking would disturb only a supersensitive ear. 

As for their distribution, they are somewhat more thickly massed 
in the earlier work, when the artist was perhaps more consciously 
intent on shaping her material to a mannered effectiveness, but 
whatever thinning-out there is seems to occur not with the advanc- 
ing years so much as with increasing seriousness of purpose. Prac- 
tically the only Wharton story devoid of imagery is The Marne, 
where her deadly earnestness about the war—even more deadly 
than in her other war tales—evidently swept away all garniture as 
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too flimsy or obtrusive for so intense a narrative. For some reason 
not so evident her first long novel and only historical romance, The 
Valley of Decision, is sparsely sown with figures of speech. No one 
tale stands at the other extreme of plentifulness, but the six or so 
best known of her novels and another half dozen volumes of short 
stories yield an ample-enough harvest. 

Every trope is an equation expressing an identity or at least some 
resemblance between an actual phenomenon and an imaginatively 
viewed parallel. Both terms of the comparison exhibit the comparer 
along with his exhibition of inventive fancy, but the latter is espe- 
cially apt in demure disclosure to the investigating eavesdropper. 
For the image selected for the comparison must come from a store 
already collected. This collection forms a portion of the writer’s 
mental equipment, and by its quantity and quality may be esti- 
mated his background, experience, disposition, and taste. Whether 
an illustration, wanted either for clarity or for embellishment, has 
to be groped for amid discomfiting poverty or an embarrassment of 
riches, or whether it flashes out in spontaneous combustion, it can 
be produced only from the stock previously laid in by the associa- 
tion of ideas. Of its two main primary sources, nature and human- 
ity, Edith Wharton is more ready, as becomes a sophisticated ur- 
banite, with the latter. She is a humanist in this sense at least, that 
her observations have been concentrated on the implements and ac- 
tivities of mankind. 

~ And this familiarity begins, as becomes a lady, at home. Mrs. 
Wharton finds furniture and interior decorations an ever present 
help in this connection, though she affects the ordinary and com- 
monplace rather than the culture of her own surroundings. Time 
is to her, for instance, an old vacuum-cleaner that sweeps people 
away with the dust of their carriage wheels. Several of her char- 
acters are described in domestic terms. To attempt to bring Mrs. 
Penniston into active relation with life was like tugging at a piece 
of furniture that has been screwed to the floor. George Dorset greet- 
ed an ironic bit of news with a laugh like the whirring sound of a 
disabled clock. Mrs. Amyot’s dimple came out as punctually as 
the cuckoo in a Swiss clock. Kate Clephane’s question seemed to 
drop into the silence with a shout; it was as if she had let fall a plat- 
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ter of brass on a marble floor. In a suburban home the chairs and 
tables looked like poor relations who had repaid their keep by a 
long career of grudging usefulness; they seemed banded together 
against intruders in a sullen conspiracy of discomfort. The same 
touch of personification is repeated in her last novel, wherein Jane 
pushed forward one of the sulky chairs that had stared at the visitor 
with undisguised hostility, and then resumed the moping expression 
common to furniture in unfrequented rooms. 

The occupations of the people in these homes are quite as home- 
ly. Mrs. Amherst, a thrifty soul, makes a sort of rag carpet of the 
odd minutes. Mme de Chantelle’s conversation resembled the large, 
loose-stranded web between her fingers; now and then she dropped 
a stitch, and went on regardless of the gap in the pattern. Her 
daughter Anna meanwhile flew her little kites of erudition. Now 
that the author has taken us out of doors, her Mrs. Clephane sees 
the moderns as a band of young entomologists, equipped with the 
newest thing in nets, but in far too great a hurry ever to catch 
anything. 

As a traveled person, Mrs. Wharton naturally sees the symbolic 
possibilities of locomotion. Her most extended illustration suggests 
Continental rather than American usage. Lily Bart had the odd 
sense of being caught up into a crowd as carelessly as a passenger 
is gathered in by an express train. The blond and genial Mrs. Gor- 
mer might indeed have figured as the conductor, calmly assigning 
seats to the rush of travelers, while Carry Fisher represented the 
porter pushing their bags into place, giving them their numbers for 
the dining-car and warning them when their station was at hand. 
The train, meanwhile, scarcely slackened speed—life whizzed on 
with a deafening rattle and roar. Later in the story this same Mrs. 
Fisher bobbed after Mrs. Bry, cleaving her determined way through 
the doors of the Casino and leaving a broad wake, like a rowboat 
at the stern of a tug. In another tale Hugh Millner’s theories were 
spinning about his brain like the cabin furniture of a tossing ship. 
A more primitive manner of progress is the fancy of Ralph Marvell 
in the gleeful exuberance of his honeymoon. One of their newly wed 
humors was that they were a primeval couple setting forth across a 
virgin continent and subsisting on the adjectives which Ralph was 
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to trap for his epic. We take it that “their” was a plural out of cour- 
tesy to the bride; for certainly the already bored and always prac- 
tical Undine could neither concoct the simile nor relish its purport. 
It was her game to trap Ralph himself and filch away all chance for 
a lyric, let alone an epic. 

Mrs. Wharton has heard of cowboys as well as pioneers, and re- 
fers to Major Fenno’s half-humorous way of flinging the lasso of 
his own thought over anybody who happened to stray within range. 
But it is the major’s own profession that furnishes the most varied 
figures. 

In his own story his unhappy discarded Kate Clephane is fend- 
ing off that mortal enemy, old age: barricaded behind the dressing- 
table, she relies on the maneuvers of her maid, who skilfully de- 
ploys the glittering troops on that last battlefield where the daily 
struggle still renewed itself. In The Reef the train hammered in 
the syllables of a disconcerting telegram, rattling them out like a 
discharge of musketry. In Ethan Frome’s Starkfield, when the 
storms of February had pitched their white tents about the devoted 
village and the wild cavalry of March winds had charged down to 
their support, one could understand why the place emerged from 
its six months’ siege like a starved garrison capitulating without 
quarter. 

For a lady of leisure, extremely busy writing books, Mrs. Whar- 
ton is not much more preoccupied with the means of recreation than 
she is with downright hard drudgery. She has gone to a masquer- 
ade, and notes that society is a domino-party at which the guests 
are forbidden to unmask, though they all see through one another’s 
disguises. She has at least heard of the circus, and observes that 
Jack Gisburn’s portrait of his wife reminded one of the clown’s 
ironic efforts to lift a feather. And she knows enough about pres- 
tidigitators to compare Mrs. Amyot’s platform volubility to the 
conjuror’s trick of pulling endless yards of paper out of his mouth. 

Serving as a connecting link between human and natural opera- 
tions is a comparison in which they co-operate. The voice of Lance- 
lot, the lady lecturer’s son, had a self-importance out of keeping 
with the humdrum nature of his story, as though a breeze engaged 
in shaking out a tablecloth should have fancied itself inflating a 
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banner. In this realm Mrs. Wharton’s preferences incline, like 
Robert Browning’s, to the animate more than the inanimate, doubt- 
less because nearer the human. Her bouquet is not only much 
smaller than her menagerie, but less attractive. Lorin Weston, for 
instance, whose native element was real estate, was like one of the 
shriveled Japanese flowers which suddenly expand into bloom when 
put in water. And it is water, indeed, to which the novelist is quite 
addicted for symbolic uses. 

The desultory yet agitated life of the Barts was a zigzag broken 
course down which the family craft glided on a rapid current of 
amusement, tugged at by the underflow of a perpetual need—the 
need of more money. Therefore when Lily made her dazzling début 
it was fringed by a heavy thundercloud of bills. And it was part of 
the pathos of her decline and fall that she had the feeling of being 
something rootless and ephemeral, mere spindrift of the whirling 
surface of existence, without anything to which the poor little ten- 
tacles of self could cling before the awful flood submerged them. 
In the same story, as a dark river sweeps by under a lightning flash, 
Gerty Farish saw her chance of happiness surge past under a flash 
of temptation. In ‘““The Legend” there was a mysterious fertilizing 
quality in the stranger’s silence; it brooded over their talk like a 
raincloud over a dry country. Mrs. Mornway had an arrested bril- 
liancy of aspect, like the sparkle of a fountain suddenly caught in 
ice. John Amherst’s sentiment for Bessy had shrunk into one of 
those shallow pools of feeling which a sudden tide might fill, but 
which could never again be the deep perennial spring from which 
his life was fed. Later in this tale Justine Brent was in one of those 
buoyant moods when the spirit of life caught her in its grip, and 
shook and tossed her on its mighty waves as a seabird is tossed 
through the spray of flying rollers. 

There are birds of another feather: Mrs. Mingott’s small white 
hands nestled in her fat lap like a pair of doves or little pet animals. 
(A careless lapse, Mrs. Wharton, not to specify mice or rabbits! ) 
In contrast to this domineering New Yorker, whose immense accre- 
tion of flesh had descended upon her like a flood of lava on a doomed 
city, is the autocratic Parisian, Mme de Trymes, who had a small, 
brown, glancing face, like that of a charming little inquisitive ani- 
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mal. (Here the species should have been named as squirrel, for 
she nibbled at the hard English consonants like nuts.) Ethan 
Frome’s orchard of starved apple trees writhed over a hillside 
among outcroppings of slate that nuzzled up through the snow like 
animals (moles, or gophers?) pushing out their noses to breathe. 

Of the domestic creatures, Mrs. Wharton presses dogs and horses 
into service but ignores cats and cows. Now that Betton, become a 
popular novelist and pampered gentleman, got up when he chose, 
and his life had no fixed framework of duties, the hours hunted him 
like a pack of bloodhounds. The Starkfield band-players, to keep up 
with the dancers, belabored their instruments like jockeys lashing 
their mounts on the home stretch. Lily Bart realized that she was 
in a shaky vehicle, dashed by unbroken steeds over a bumping road 
while she cowered within, aware that the harness wanted mending 
and wondering what would give way first. 

All these instances have been focused on the symbolic side of the 
figure, the thing with which the literal object is compared. Not 
lacking in significance, however, is the first factor in the equation, 
the thing chosen for comparison. Although anything and every- 
thing is subject to this symbolic treatment, a novelist’s selection is 
likely to run to personalities. Edith Wharton’s first concern is with 
individuals, her second with people in the lump called “society,” 
and her last with the entire aggregation known as humanity. 

Beginning with physique, she is particularly interested in eyes. 
One of her short stories is entitled ““The Eyes,” wherein Andrew 
Culwin is said to look like a phosphorescent log, with the red blink 
of the eyes in a face like mottled bark. In the tale of Mason Grew, 
pathetic hero of ‘‘His Father’s Son,” with an incorrigibly romantic 
spirit concealed in an unprepossessing exterior, we are warned that 
the souls of short, thick-set men, with chubby features, mutton- 
chop whiskers, and pale eyes peering between folds of fat like al- 
mond kernels in half-split shells—souls thus incased do not reveal 
themselves to the casual scrutiny as delicate emotional instruments. 
Joseph Lenman’s eyes, on the other hand, were direct betrayals as 
they peered over his fat cheeks like sentinels over a slippery ram- 
part. In another sharp contrast with this selfish miser, the taciturn 
yet friendly Mr. Carstyle always seemed to be winking at you 
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through a slit in his professional manner. Of this family the exas- 
perating member was his mercenary wife, whose matchmaking eye 
was perpetually plying between Vibart, a coveted eligible youth, 
and her daughter (whose genuine beauty she cheapened by her ma- 
ternal protestations as a woodland solitude is vulgarized by sign- 
posts ) like an empty cab in quest of a fare. 

Equal to eyes in expressiveness is the mouth when it smiles. Mrs. 
Leith’s smile on meeting after many years the object of a girlhood 
romance was like a red rose pinned on her widow’s mourning. Mrs. 
Ansell’s fine smile was like a magnifying glass silently applied to 
the gross stupidity of a banal remark. Millner’s features were tight- 
ened by a smile that was like the ligature of a wound. 

By way of a more general impression, Mrs. Ansell is portrayed 
as sensitive and reserved: at a critical moment the lines of her face 
melted and changed as if a rapid stagehand had shifted them; when 
she spoke again they were as open as a public square, but also as 
destitute of personal significance, as flat and smooth as the painted 
drop before the real scene it hides. The dark meager presence of 
Mme de Trymes moved in the impalpable aura of grace like a thin 
flame in a wide quiver of light. To the American John Durham 
she was simply one particular facet of the solid, glittering, impene- 
trable body (the French aristocracy) which he had thought to turn 
in his hands and look through like a crystal. To her he was a wholly 
new phenomenon, as unexplained as a fragment of meteroite drop- 
ped at her feet. 

These rather dispassionate illustrations naturally have less color 
than those in which the author’s emotions are engaged. Being a crit- 
ical person who finds much more to condemn than to commend, 
Mrs. Wharton brightens her pages with frequent flashes of satire. 
This occurs in all the stages from the heat lightning of playful ban- 
ter to the chain lightning that fells whom it strikes. She has an affec- 
tionate respect, for instance, for old Scopy, the faithful nurse of the 
neglected Wheater children, and merely mentions that her sturdy, 
weather-beaten face looked like a cliff on whose top a hermit had 
built a precarious refuge—her hat (the perching headgear of the 
nineties). The father of this queer menage was as impecunious in 
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words as wealthy in goods. ‘“‘Damn” was the only expletive at Cliffe 
Wheater’s command; he had used it so often it was as worn out as 
an old elastic band, and no longer held his scattered ideas together. 
Even more neutral, Mrs. Penniston was one of those episodical per- 
sons who form the padding of existence. 

Mrs. Wharton’s amusement becomes touched with malice when 
she contemplates the restless American woman, obsessed with her 
own inanities. Mrs. Amyot’s eloquence, besides recalling the pa- 
per-pulling conjuror, ran like a leak that could be stopped only by 
the plumber; she was like a music-box charged with popular airs, 
the cylinders scraping and wheezing between the breathless tunes. 
Mrs. Ballinger is one of the ladies who pursue culture in bands, as 
though it were dangerous to hunt alone. She founded the Hill- 
bridge Lunch Club for the benefit of other indomitable huntresses 
of erudition. Mrs. Sam Newell’s paint was as impenetrable as ar- 
mor, but her personality was a little tarnished; she was in want of 
social renovation. The tarnishing had been due partly to the atten- 
tions of Baron Schenkelderff, who gave the effect of having been 
embalmed and then enameled. 

But her most bitter and vicious jab is reserved for the American 
business man of the smug tyrannic variety. John Clephane, for ex- 
ample, by no means moved in an aura of radiance; from him ema- 
nated a thick atmosphere of complacency like coal-gas from a 
leaking furnace. He is obnoxious, however, as a type as well as an 
individual, and it is the dominance of this social class and its baneful 
influence that so arouse the novelist’s disgust. 

But back of physiognomy and the visible evidences of tempera- 
ment lies the more elusive mystery of the mind, and Edith Wharton 
is psychologist enough to try to snare mentality in the net of simile. 
She describes the young mind of Jane Lethburg as a mere re- 
ceptacle for facts; a kind of cold storage from which anything which 
had been put there could be taken out at a moment’s notice, intact 
but congealed. Culwin’s mind was like a forum, somewhat cold 
and draughty, but light, spacious, and orderly—a kind of academic 
grove from which all the leaves have fallen. Mrs. Peyton was a 
scented, silvery person whose mind kept the blinds drawn down on 
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all the unpleasantness of life. It was from her, by the way, that her 
son Denis inherited his gift of carrying one over the chasms of life 
through the closed tunnel of an incurious cheerfulness. 

Among the intellectuals, Professor Lanfear compared the minds 
of his son and of his student and disciple. “Archie’s got a delightful 
litle mind,” he would say rather wistfully, “but it’s just a highly pol- 
ished surface held up to the show as it passes. Dredge’s mind takes 
in only a bit at a time, but the bit stays, and other bits are joined to 
it, in a hard mosaic of fact, of which imagination weaves the pat- 
tern.” There are few things, comments the narrator of this tale, 
more stirring to the imagination than that projection of the new hy- 
pothesis, light as a cobweb and strong as steel, across the intellectual 
abyss. In “The Descent of Man” another academician is pictured 
as on the edge of a discovery, balancing himself with professional 
skill on the plank of a hypothesis flung across an abyss of uncer- 
tainty. This was the professor who had eloped with an idea; he al- 
ways had moved sultan-like through a seraglio of ideas—and so the 
gay metaphor is extended ad /ib. 

Far lower in the scale of intelligence is the vacuous damsel who 
collects other people’s affairs in default of any interests of her own: 
Grace Stepney’s mind was like a kind of moral flypaper, to which 
the buzzing items of gossip were drawn by a fatal attraction, and 
where they hung fast in the toils of an inexorable memory. In re- 
freshing contrast to her is Rose Sellars, to whom Martin Boyne 
was grateful for not being a blue-bottle: ““A stupid woman, now,” 
he reflects, half-ruefully, half-appreciatively, “would insist on go- 
ing over the whole thing again, like a blue-bottle that starts in bang- 
ing about the room after you’re sure you’ve driven it out of the 
window.” 

More exotic was the taste of the art-collector, being like those 
little glittering lizards that die if not fed on some rare tropical fly. 

The housefly officiates also to elucidate the nature of polite so- 
ciety. Mrs. Wharton swats this corporate body by saying that its 
captives were like flies in a bottle, and having once flown in, could 
never regain their freedom. Again, Mrs. Heeny, manicurist to the 
élite in The Custom of the Country, admonishes the aspiring 
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Spraggs that “the wrong set’s like flypaper; once you’re in it you 
can pull and pull, but you’ll never get out of it again.” As for man- 
kind at large, no insect hangs its nest on threads so frail as those 
which will sustain the weight of human vanity. 


And thus, in the thronging hum of her metaphor, Edith Wharton 
often pictures the relations of her characters to one another, to the 
groups they associate with, to the world they all live in, and to her- 
self as their creator. On the whole the hum has quite the conven- 
tional sound of a well-bred throng in a Fifth Avenue drawing-room 
or a salon on the Seine. It is sometimes trite and obvious, occasion- 
ally overstressed with reiteration, very rarely raised to a shrill 
pitch, frequently sparkling with wit, often strikingly original, apt, 
and ingenious. It is a part of her artistry to be accepted with thanks, 
for after all the discounting is done, it still operates to express her 
tastes and interests, illumine her thought, and enrich her style. 


EDMUND SPENSER 
HAROLD WESLEY MELVIN 


He dipped his pen in beauty: it was wet 

With bird-song, flower-breath, and high romances. 
Fresh from his quill the light wind softly dances ; 
Fierce armored knights upon their foes are set ; 
And ladies pure as May-dawn are beset 

By perils deep in faerie lands where lances 

Hold up the holy cross, and love enhances 

The glory of the dangers to be met. 

He dipped his penin truth: his song is sweet 

As Easter and the sacred, fragrant morn 

When Life rose from the grave with joy to meet 
The rising sun and all our hope was born. 

Fair elfin bard! he gave his fealty 

To truth and crowned his truth with poesy! 
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SIESTA IN THE PATIO 


FRANCES HALL ( 


The little, lilied pool lies basking in the sun ( 
Like an azure-bellied lizard tired of wriggling fun; 
About its languid brim the carp forget to run. 

Tenacious, old, gray vines in slow, gnarled tracery creep 
Where wide, adobe archways in aging cloisters keep 
The kind, cool-shadowed gift of happy-pillowed sleep. 


Soft, shining purple doves make placid murmurings 
Where cream and scarlet flowered honeysuckle clings ; I 
Beneath the trellised grapevine old Pepita sings. 

The water-beaded olla’s' calm, slow-dripping chime 
Makes drowsy, cymbaled music keeping tinkling time e 


Like veiled dream-laden dancers in a pantomine. u 
b 
There is no measure here of gently breathing hours e 
Save sweet enchantments brought by new, unfolding flowers I 
And evanescent rain of falling petal showers. 
Until the tawny light slopes westward on the wall Vi 
No faintest breath of change comes whispering here at all; 
There is no slightest sound of time’s most hushed footfall. 
in 
vi 
ly 
A 
* The “olla” is a great earthen water jar suspended from a rafter in the patio, or 
some other shady place. Moisture collects in large drops on the outside and runs 
down to drop rhythmically on the tiling of the floor with a very musical tinkling at 
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A PLAN FOR TEACHING THE 
“ODE ON A GRECIAN URN” 


GRACE F. SHEPARD 


Grade.—Last year in high school. 


Object —Attainment of a sort of apperception of the beauty of the 
poem, combined with admiration of Keats as man and poet. The 
thoughts and feelings of the pupil may not at this time become 
articulate. The teacher certainly should not force expression. 
Excessive explanation and evaluation are foreign to the purpose 
in this initial lesson, upon this particular poem, in this designated 
grade of the pupil’s life. 


Immediate conditions 

Class unprepared. 

Each pupil supplied with a copy of the poem, as beautifully print- 
ed as the school authorities will sanction. If the school copies are 
unattractive, there should be in the room a fine edition—paper, 
binding, type, arrangement of material on the printed page. This 
edition can be used, however, only in the later stages of our study. 
It should be handled by the teacher with reverence. 

Several pictures of Greek vases from the Phidian period. The 
vases should be selected with close attention to the designs. 

Arrested motion essential. 

It is also essential that there should be nothing disturbing to 
our moral natures—no scenes of violent death or of drunkenness. 

It is desirable, furthermore, that the life depicted be not too 
intimate or too trivial. The poem deals with the primal and the uni- 
versal. We should not distract the attention from these great under- 
lying things of life. 


Arousing curiosity and giving the initial impulse 


Notice title. 
What are Grecian urns? What were they used for? How old 


are they? 
403 
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Imagine yourself writing under this title. 

What do you fancy that you might do? Would you write a 
description? Or a meditation? Do any ideas occur to you as you 
look at these pictures of Greek vases? 

If the response of the pupils is good, the class may linger 
quite a bit over this introduction; on the other hand, if responses 
are slow and delayed, the teacher should not let the labor impede 
progress. 


Feeling the poem 

Let us see what were the thoughts and feelings of Keats when he 
looked upon a Greek vase. 

Teacher should read the poem aloud, sympathetically, beau- 
tifully, the pupils following with open book or just listening. The 
reading should not be hurried. It will be for some students the first 
soul-satisfying draught from a deep well of beauty; they should not 
be rudely jostled. 

What are some of the things that the poet has said? Let the class 
volunteer as much as possible, checks on fact and interpretation 
coming from them. 

What is the prevailing tone of the poem—joyful, contented, pen- 
sive, sad? 


Attempting to understand the poem 
Detailed study, phrase by phrase, with emphasis upon the mean- 

ing. Many questions, such as 

Who or what is addressed in the first stanza? What qualities 
does it possess? Why “Sylvan historian’’? 

Why “leaf-fringed legend”? 

Significance of ‘““Tempe”’ and “‘Arcady”’? 

What are “timbrels’’? 

What does ‘“‘brede”’ mean? 


What does “overwrought” mean? 
Why “cold Pastoral”? 
Summary of the thought—oral précis. The pupils should be al- 
lowed to volunteer. 
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Appreciating the technique of the poem 
Appropriateness of form. 

Is its classification as “ode”’ satisfactory? 

What is the meter? 

Do you find passages which are particularly quiet, still? 
Notice long vowels. 
Notice /, m,n, s. 

Passages which produce other effects ? 

What different kinds of sentences occur? What is the effect of 
this variety upon the music of the verse? 

Do you like the repetition of the word “happy” in stanza 3? 
Would you suggest the use of synonyms? 

Is any part of the poem lacking in beauty? If no one suggests the 
last two lines, the teacher might at least raise the direct question 
with regard to them. Some pupils may think that the “subtle 
harmony of the poem” is disturbed through the introduction, the 
abrupt introduction, of a different sort of utterance, direct state- 
ment in place of suggestion, possibly out of key, perhaps too obtru- 
sive. Keats himself said that ‘“‘poetry should be great and unobstru- 
sive.” If the group were more sophisticated than a high-school 
class, someone would be quite likely to object to “moralizing.” I 
should not raise the latter objection; if a student brings it up, I 
should attempt to show that, for good or bad, moralizing belongs to 
the very genius of English poetry. 


Trying to sense deeper meanings 

What is the purpose of lines 8—10? Is the poet trying to tell you 
what is on the vase? Is he attempting anything else? 

Do you see any reason for lines 37—40? 

When Keats looked at the urn, do you suppose that the figures 
seemed to him beautiful? Was there any beauty beyond that of the 
figures themselves—their line, color, arrangement? What do the 
figures stand for? (Ultimately obtain the answer “Greek life,” then 
“all life, all creation, all existence.’’) 

Teacher’s comment .—There is a philosophic reach in the poem 
—not mere description, not even mere suggestion, but definite at- 
titude. 
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Is it possible for you to phrase that definite attitude? (Answer: 

Men and women change, their beauty fades. And yet, in its essence, 
in its great realities of love, piety, etc., human existence is as change- 
less as Eternity. It is symbolized for us in all its beauty in the un- 
moving figures upon the Grecian urn.) This answer should be de- 
veloped by questions, even leading questions, if necessary. The 
matter must not get diluted by irrelevances. 

Is Keats glad or sorry as he thinks of these things? Can you indi- 
cate any parts of the poem which disclose the poet’s feeling? 

Teacher's comment.—At the time the poem was written, Keats 

was having a great deal to bear. One of his brothers was far away 
from home. Another brother had just died after a long and distress- 
ing illness. Keats himself had nursed his brother until death. He 
had no money. His poems were disliked by many people. He was 
in love, but there was no possibility of his marrying. He was sick 
with a disease from which he could not hope to recover. Do you 
think he could honestly say that to know “beauty is truth, truth 
beauty” is all that he needs to know? Direct reference to lines 
17-20 would be effective here. 

Do you find any meaning in the words “‘silent form doth tease us 
out of thought as doth eternity’? The teacher should not supply an 
answer to this question; leave it for the pupils to ponder over. 


Applying some of Keats’s own dictums to the poem 
Teacher supply. 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

“T have loved the principle of beauty in all things.”” Would 
this sentence mean the same if the word “principle”’ were left out? 
“T have loved beauty in all things.” 

“Then I should be most enviable—with the yearning Passion 
I have for the beautiful, connected and made one with the ambition 
of my intellect.” 

“Poetry should surprise by a fine excess, and not by singular- 
ity.” (Analyze the meaning. Cf. some present-day verse. Do not 
read any such verse at this point; we do not want to distract. Stu- 
dents can look up for the next class day.) 

“Its [speaking of poetry] touches of beauty should never be 
halfway.” 
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“Tf poetry comes not as naturally as leaves to a tree, it had bet- 
ter not come at all.” 
Keats tried to make his own poetry, both in its diction and in its 
sentence structure, ‘‘the true voice of feeling.’’ What sort of things 
does this ideal rule out? Do you think that Keats succeeded? 


Assigned home work for the second day 

Look up life of Keats. 

Memorize a few lines of your own choice—about ten. 

Those who wish may enter a competitive reading contest, of this 
particular poem, d@ /a the Masefield reading contests. To be judged 
both by class and by three judges from another class. 


THE POET EXULTS 
MARGUERITE STEFFAN 


My senses wallow, as wild creatures do, 

In sun and soil; this day has steeped me through 
With warmth and sprouting green, with fitful blue 
Of sky; I am this spring-mad bird that flew a 
Against the breath of March, unstilled; I, too, a 
A sun-flushed maple, flaunt life’s wine anew. 


Yet, trees and creatures, I boast more than you! i . 
To feel, like fond hands on my face, the breeze aa 
That rippled like a shudder through the trees— |  - 


To breathe the wave of fragrance that it frees— 

To hear its rustle rise until it soars 

Like wings above, and breaks the clouds’ white doors— 
All that you share; but this is pride of men: 

To lift enraptured wings unknown to birds, 

As mind outreaches space and time, and then— 

O gift of gifts!—To cast its flight in words! 
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TECHNICAL ANALYSIS IN TEACHING POETRY’ 
BOYD M. BEAGLE 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the main objectives in the teaching of literature is the de- 
velopment of appreciation, or the elevation of tastes. If an elevation 
of tastes is secured in a group of pupils, it simply means that the 
group has been led to discriminate between good and poor literature, 
and to prefer the former. 

Whether appreciation can be specifically taught, or whether it 
must come as a contagion from the teacher, is a matter that for 
long has been a subject for prolific argument. Some believe the 
direct method of approach is preferable. Hayward’ has particularly 
taken this view. On the other hand, there are probably more who 
hold the opposite viewpoint; that is, that appreciation cannot be 
taught directly, and that it must come as somewhat of a side-issue, 
eminating evidently from the enthusiasm or appreciation which the 
teacher herself feels. 

Such a difference of opinion can be resolved only upon the basis 
of scientific experiment. The purpose of the study hereinafter set 
forth, then, was to determine scientifically which of the two afore- 
mentioned methods of approach secures the greater development 
of appreciation or elevation of tastes. More specifically, the prob- 
jem resolved itself into an experiment performed in the ninth grade 
of the public schools at Sayre, Pennsylvania, to discover the value 
of technical analysis in teaching an appreciation of poetry. The 
unit of time covered by the experiment was one semester. 

By “technical analysis” is meant the discussion of verse in terms 
of such things as its rhythm, alliteration or assonance, onomatopeia, 
figures of speech, etc. However, it should be emphatically under- 
stood that technical analysis in this study does not mean “tearing 
and hacking” a poem, disposing of it piecemeal, or in single phrases, 
so that no continuous wave of apperception and appreciation is pos- 
sible. 

* A recent Pennsylvania State College Master’s thesis. 

? Frank Herbert Hayward, The Lesson in Appreciation (Macmillan Co., 1929). 
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As to “appreciation,” of course there are various kinds,* but the 
two most commonly accepted ones are “aesthetic appreciation” and 
“technical appreciation.”* The former may be defined briefly as 
“pure enjoyment,” and the latter as ‘“‘a recognition of artistic or 
skilled workmanship.” But the two are very closely linked, and the 
latter often induces or increases the former. 

To measure objectively the amount of aesthetic appreciation an 
individual feels is extremely difficult, but to measure the quality of 
it is an easier undertaking. However, in measuring technical ap- 
preciation, little or no difficulty is encountered. The author feels 
that by the use of recently devised tests he has succeeded in measur- 
ing both technical appreciation and quality of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion with a fair degree of reliability. 

No serious attempt was made in this experiment to go into such 
matters as sincerity versus sentimentality, and other problems of 
a similar nature. The author, thinking it best not to scatter his 
efforts over too wide a field, did not consider such questions within 
the realm of the present study. Here, of course, might lie oppor- 
tunity for further experimentation. 


FINDINGS 


The conclusions drawn from the data hereinafter set forth may 
be stated briefly as follows: 

1. Technical analysis offers a distinct advantage over the non-technical meth- 
od in teaching appreciation of poetry. Chances against reversal of ad- 
vantage are sufficiently high to indicate that continued experimentation 
would, on the whole, undoubtedly favor the experimental group. 

2. The experimental evidence in this study being opposed to what is perhaps 
general opinion, there would seem to be indications that more scientific 
investigation should be applied to untested popular beliefs. 


PROCEDURE 


The parallel-group experimental method seemed best suited to 
the type of question here involved, and to the difficulties to be en- 
countered in the school where the experiment was to be performed. 


*S.C. Parker, Methods of Teaching in High Schools (Ginn & Co., 1915), p. 242. 
*Douglas Waples, Procedures in High School Teaching (Macmillan Co., 1929), 
p. 203. 
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Accordingly, the six sections of pupils enrolled in the ninth-grade 
English work were divided into experimental and control groups of 
three sections each. 

In number, there were approximately one hundred and sixty pu- 
pils at the beginning of the year. But pupil-matching difficulties 
confronted as a result of an inconvenient grouping over which the 
experimenter had no control, and also the matter of pupils’ leaving 
school, made it possible to have just thirty-two pairs of cases. 

Great care was taken in the matching, which was done solely on 
the basis of intelligence quotients, to see that the individuals were 
properly paired. And throughout the course of the experiment every 
effort was made to maintain identical conditions between experi- 
mental and control groups, varying only the experimental factor. 

The average I.Q. of the experimental group was 102.03, while 
that of the control group was 101.78, a difference of only 0.25 of a 
point. 

Eight different standardized tests were used. Six of them, com- 
prising one series, are known as “Tests for the Appreciation of 
Literature.’ This series, devised by Hanna Logasa and Martha 
McCoy Wright, of the University High School, University of Chi- 
cago, mainly tests technical appreciation—that is, the ability to 
discriminate between what is good and what is poor in literature. 
The other group, called “Exercises in Judging Poetry,” consists of 
two tests, Series X and Series Y. Here inferior poetry is presented 
with that of superior quality, the idea being to determine whether 
pupils enjoy most that which is best; in other words, to determine 
the quality of their aesthetic appreciation. These two tests were 
prepared by Allan Abbott, professor of English, Teachers College, 
and M. R. Trabue, professor of education, University of North 
Carolina. 

In the series of six, the first test deals with the discovery of theme. 
Here the pupil reads a number of poetry selections, and decides 
upon the theme of each. The second is designed to test reader par- 
ticipation by ascertaining how well or in what manner the individual 
reacts to poetry selections. The third tests reaction to sensory 
images by determining what senses are appealed to by the quota- 
tions. In the next test, the purpose is to determine the pupil’s ability 
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to recognize true, far-fetched, or mixed comparisons. The fifth tests 
discrimination of trite and fresh expression, and the sixth deter- 
mines the subject’s perception of rhythm and pitch pattern. 

The subjects having been paired, and the definite procedure for 
the experiment decided upon, the initial tests were given to all 
groups and to all pupils. The entire eight tests were used in order to 
gain the highest measure of reliability it was possible to obtain. 
Four class recitations, on four consecutive days, were used in giving 
them. 

Following this, during the course of the experiment as many 
poems were presented to both groups as time would permit. A few 
of those used were: Coleridge’s “The Rime of the Ancient Mari- 
ner,” Masefield’s ““Cargoes,”’ Kilmer’s “Trees,”’ Sandburgs “Fog,” 
Miller’s “Columbus,” Seeger’s “I Have a Rendezvous with Death,” 
and Kipling’s ““Mandalay.” 

In most cases, if the poem was not contained in a textbook used 
by the pupils, it was mimeographed and then given to them. How- 
ever, before giving out the shorter poems the experimenter usually 
presented them in an oral reading. This was done in order to give 
the class the best first impression possible. With pupils doing the 
reading much harm may be done by improper presentation.° 

In the experimental sections the poems were discussed quite 
thoroughly, taking up such things as rhythm, alliteration, figures 
of speech, and onomatopeia, not neglecting, of course, the thought. 

Although the same poems were presented to the control group, 
the work was done with a minimum amount of non-technical discus- 
sion. There was just sufficient discussion to help the pupils under- 
stand the thought of the poem, and thus meet the regular school 
requirements. An attempt was made to equalize the time devoted to 
poetry in the two groups by presenting a little more of it to the con- 
trol group. The technical discussion naturally took slightly longer 
to present than the non-technical. 

A conscious effort was made in the experimental sections to 
have the pupils decide just why they liked one poetry selection bet- 
ter than another, or just why the poetry in one was better than in 
another. For instance, in connection with “The Rime of the An- 


° Fora full discussion of this technique, see Hayward, op. cit. 
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cient Mariner,” the pupils were given selections taken from the 
poem to compare with slightly changed versions. It was interesting 
to note the thoughtful answers the pupils gave to the questions 
when asked to tell whether they liked the original or changed ver- 
sions better, and to give their reasons for the choices made. The 
following are two examples of selections given for comparison and 
judgment. The original selections, as taken from the poem, are 
given first in both cases, and are designated by the letter a: 
1. a) The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free. 
b) The fair wind blew, the white spray flew, 
The furrow streamed off free. 
2. a) Alone, alone, all, all alone 
Alone on a wide, wide sea. 
b) We were there just by ourselves 
Alone on a wide open sea. 


When it was time to bring the experiment to a close, the entire 
series of eight tests was given again. These tests were exactly the 
same ones as given at the beginning of the experiment. 

Since the same tests were given at the begininng and at the end 
of the experiment, the difference between the two indicates the prog- 
ress made during the course of the study. The increase in learning 
involved in the actual taking of the first test would probably be very 
low, and anyway would not enter into the results of the experiment, 
because both the experimental and the control groups had equal 
chances in this respect. Therefore, whatever advantage appears at 
the end of the experiment may legitimately be regarded as the re- 
sult of the difference in teaching techniques. 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA 


Table I sets forth the main statistical results of the study. 

For both experimental and control groups the initial score repre- 
sents the average score made the first time the tests were given, the 
end score is the average score made when the tests were repeated at 
the close of the experiment, and the gain is the difference between 
the two. The difference of gains represents the amount the average 
improvement of the experimental group surpassed the average im- 
provement of the control. 
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It should be observed that in every test the average gain of the 
end score over the initial score was greater in the experimental group 
than in the control. The difference between gains varies from 0.01 
of a point in test 3, to the significant 4.06 in the total for the Logasa- 
Wright tests. A negative gain, of course, means that there was a 
loss. 

TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF AVERAGE SCORES AND CHANCES AGAINST 
REVERSAL OF ADVANTAGE 


EXPERIMENTAL CONTROL 
TEST C.R 
1S E.S G LS. E.S G D.G. 
4.69 5-47 0.78 0.125) 0.655 17 
2. 3-59] 4.75] 1.16] 5.09] 4.78 |— .31 | 1.47 | 1,030 
3-- 5-33 5-09 |—9.24 5-34 5-09 |— .25 | 0.01 1.04 
4.34 4.97 0.625) 4.69 0.625 8 
6.21 6.95 0.7 6.8 7.0 0.5 49 
Bs ices 2.44 2.94] 0.5 3.44 3.25 |—0.19 | 0.69 13 
Total 26.52 | 30.15 3.63 | 30.48 | 30.06 |—0.43 | 4.06 |20,000 
>, 3.41 4.25 | 0.84] 4.47 3.78 |—0.69 | 1.5 6,500 
4.0 5.34 1.34 4-5 5-16 | 0.66 | 0.68 10 
Total. . 7.375| 9-59 2.19 8.97 8.94 |—0.03 | 2.22 876 
C.R.=Critical Ratios* 
I.S.= Initial Score 
E.S.=End Score 
G.=Gain 
D.G.= Difference of Gains (all in favor 
of the experimental group) 
* This represents the number of chances to 1 that further investigation will not produce a reversal of 
advantage at present in favor of the experimental group. 


To be statistically significant it is conventionally held that the 
ratio of the difference between means to the standard deviation of 
the difference must be such that chances of 740 to 1 against reversal 
of advantage are involved. This criterion is probably unnecessarily 
exacting. Chances much smaller than this would seem to furnish 
sufficient indication of continued results in the same direction. Es- 
pecially would this be true where the advantage is consistently on 
one side for a number of experiments. 

In the eight tests given to determine the amount the subjects had 
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gained in appreciation, there is a consistent advantage in favor of 
the experimental group. For some reason rather difficult to explain, 
the chances against reversal of advantage vary widely among the 
tests. However, when the six Logasa-Wright tests are considered 
as a whole, the chances against reversal of the advantage for the 
experimental group are 20,000 to 1. In other words, if this same 
experiment were repeated, the chances are 20,000 to 1 that in the 
Logasa-Wright tests as a whole the experimental group would again 
gain more than the control. Such extreme odds may be considered 
as certainty. The two Abbott-Trabue tests, when considered to- 
gether, give chances of 876 to 1 that the advantage would be in 
favor of the experimental group in further experimentation. Thus 
in both sets of tests the odds are decidedly in favor of the experi- 
mental group. 

The small chances against reversal in several of the tests, how- 
ever, might indicate the desirability of further study. As it should 
be possible to prophesy results on the strength of the experimental 
evidence in general, the data would seem to indicate that the ad- 
vantage for the experimental group would be increased in the tests 
now having somewhat small chances against reversal. 

In case further experimentation should be attempted, the author 
would suggest the use of two experimental groups, both properly 
paired with the control. Then if one experimental group showed a 
decided advantage over the control, and the other did not, it would 
be natural to suppose that some extraneous element had entered 
into the study. But in case both experimental groups showed ad- 
vantages, added weight would be given to the evidence. 


PREVIOUS INVESTIGATIONS 


Literature pertinent to the subject of this study was found to be 
relatively scarce. 

In 1926 Helen V. Ruhlen performed an experiment® in which she 
attempted to test pupil appreciation through the study of Milton’s 
“L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso.” But she conceived of appreciation 
solely in the sense of enjoyment, and no attempt was made to study 
the value of technical analysis. There was no drill, no lingering on 
technique, or any “tiresome repetition,” as she chose to call it. 


* “Experiment in Testing Appreciation,” English Journal, Vol. XV (1026). 
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But technical analysis of poetry does not go without its cham- 
pions. Fairchild’ says that for purposes of the study of poetry in 
the high school, verse form may consistently be regarded as an es- 
sential part of poetry. He also feels that true enjoyment of poetry is 
inseparable from hard work—this in exact contradiction to the 
opinion held by many authors and teachers. 

Baker* thinks that understanding is a condition to appreciation; 
and understanding, of course, must often come through a certain 
amount of hard work. 

One of the best helps in teaching the technical aspects of poetry 
is the previously mentioned book on the appreciation lesson by 
Hayward. He has much to say in his book about rhythm, the 
beauty of certain types of words, alliteration, and other more or less 
technical aspects of poetry. 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY IN ENGLISH 
MAURICE W. MOE 


A monthly grade of 95 or A or Excellent has in the past taken 
little or no account of whether the student has done a barely accept- 
able minimum of work or completed twice that amount, so long 
as the quality of his work was high. Contract plans and differen- 
tiated assignments have tried to cope with this difficulty to recog- 
nize superior ability and initiative, but such systems call for indi- 
vidual and detailed working out of every part of every course and 
involve an amount of organization the average teacher is unable 
or unwilling to attempt. 

Some years ago the writer took the general principle of the late 
S. A. Leonard’s dictum that different achievement levels must be 
set up for varied abilities, but at least 90 per cent mastery should 
be demanded at every level, and attempted to work out a skeleton 
plan for three-level organization that would do not only for any 


"A. H.R. Fairchild, The Teaching of Poetry in the High School (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1914). 


* Franklin T. Baker, “Studies in Appreciation,” Teachers College Record, October, 
1926. 
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English class, but for any academic subject. After many trials, 
partial failures, and successes a thoroughly detailed plan was 
worked out for the conduct of all English classes which has all the 
virtues of a three-level contract, but which applies itself auto- 
matically to the subject matter of any course without demanding 
the formulation of specific contracts for every classic or project. 

At the beginning of the semester the following three information 
sheets are put into the hands of every student and discussed enough 
to make all parts of the plan clear, and the large record-card for 
each class is at all times out on the desk where it can be studied by 
those who wish to make sure how far up the quantity-ladder they 
have climbed. The minimum-huggers are encouraged and prodded 
at first, and many of them, after the first month’s reports, start 
climbing toward the B- and the A-levels, in both quality and 
quantity. 

While table or group competition is not an essential ingredient 
of the plan, it adds considerable stimulus by teaching co-operation 
within the small group and competition between the groups. If 
tables accommodating four students each are not available, groups 
of four sitting in adjacent seats can be organized into these co- 
operative units, with an efficient leader for each who will keep 
group records to be totaled at the end of each month in competition 
for bonus prizes. 

Another feature that is almost essential is the use of a student 
secretary and one assistant in each class to perform a multitude of 
miscellaneous routine duties teachers are too likely to shoulder 
themselves, such as keeping attendance records, collecting and dis- 
tributing papers, recording grades from papers to record-card, and 
averaging marks at the end of the month. This service is paid for 
in the coin of the class, namely bonus A’s (q.v.), and as the pay- 
roll for a single month will record from twenty to thirty A’s in five 
classes, it is evident that over twenty hours of routine work have 
been saved by the teacher for more efficient teaching, not to men- 
tion the secretarial training that five secretaries and their assistants 
are receiving. 

Only one other feature of the plan needs a word of explanation. 
The word hunt is a sheet of twenty definitions of words, with their 
two initial letters and dashes to indicate the number of missing 
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letters. For good students they entail from half an hour to two 
hours of search in the dictionary, and the unanimous opinion of 
students is that they afford the finest vocabulary-building exercise 
ever devised. 

That the whole system is fairly equitable to both exceptional 
and retarded students is evidenced by a sample semester distri- 
bution score for 517 monthly grades: 89 A’s, 134 B’s, 112 C’s, 
129 D’s, and 53 F’s. It will be noted that the median falls well 
within C, as it should, that the proportion of F’s is quite normal, 
and that the A’s are not unduly numerous considering that the 
classes included one section of rather select Senior literature 


students. 
SHEET I 


To THE STUDENT 


Good work in high school is not due to smartness so much as to a proper 
attitude toward studies, and toward the whole idea of education. If you treat 
your work, even in the slightest degree, as though it were forced labor im- 
posed upon you, it will benefit you little if at all. On the other hand, if you 
regard it as an opportunity to gain something useful which is sure to help you 
live more joyously and abundantly, you will be trying constantly to do every- 
thing possible toward equipping yourself for living. 

It will be the aim in this class to require a certain minimum of work from 
everyone and at the same time set up such a list of additional optional goals 
that even the most industrious and talented will always find something beyond 
to aim at. 

The following system attempts to recognize quantity as well as quality in 
arriving at the monthly grade. Three levels of quality-quantity achievement 
here confront the student: 


100 per cent 


All B work complete 
Quality mark of 85 per cent 
A One more optional theme 
93 Two other pieces of work 


All C work complete 

B Quality mark of 80 per cent 
One more optional theme 

85 One other piece of optional work 


All required work 
o One theme and a book report 
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C students work for a top mark of 85 or less. At the end of the month 
they receive 85 per cent of their quality average. This quality mark would 
have to be 100 to produce a bare 85. (See Brown’s marks below.) 

B students work for a top mark of 93 and get 93 per cent of their quality 
average. Extra work beyond the B-level, if not sufficient to reach the A-level, es 
still helps boost the mark. (See Jones and Black below.) a Se 

A students receive 100 per cent of their quality average (see Smith) and i 
every piece of work up to five adds 1 per cent to the final mark. (See White’s 
line below.) 

Rule: No more than 5 per cent in any one month may be added to one’s 
quality mark by means of surplus quantity work. 

Smith, with quality average of 90 and optional work to fill B and A col- 
ums, receives 100 per cent of go, or go. 

Jones, with quality average of 81 and B columns filled, receives 5 per cent 
less than 81, or 76, but one filled square in A makes it 77. 

Brown, the type that is bright but does only required work, receives 10 per 
cent less than his quality average of 93, or 83. 

White, reaching A quantity, fills five more columns, and his quality mark 
of 86 is thereby raised to 91. 

Black shows what a poor quality student can do to repair the situation 
with extra work. His quality average of 79, falling below B minimum (80), is 
reduced 10, but 15 optional projects build this 69 back to 84. Every piece of 
extra work helps to build up the final work. It is up to you how much you 
undertake! 


SHEET II 


WRITTEN WorkK OPTIONS 


Themes.—Your goal in this course is correct, effective expression. This 
goal you can never reach with a grudging theme or two which you are com- 
pelled to write on topics selected and assigned by a teacher. Real self-expres- 
sion, i.e., natural, interesting language, may be acquired by anyone—at a 
price! First, write only on what you have seen, heard, or felt in actual ex- 
perience, or on what you think as a result of such actual experience. Never 
offer a bit of secondhand writing as your own; it is neither honest nor helpful. 
Second, write. Third, write. Fourth, keep writing! One theme a week or, 
better, two or three—or more—will take the shackles off your vocabulary and 
help you get your real self on paper. Your mind is full of interesting things 
to write about. The outline of theme topics on another sheet may reveal some 
of these to you. Should you wish more definite suggestions, consult the 650 
theme-suggestion cards in the file on the desk. 

Poem comments.—Choose some poem from a current magazine (not from 
a book) for its beauty, copy or paste it on theme paper, and tell what its 
beauty consists of. Don’t paraphrase or moralize about it. This option is not 
recommended for Freshmen or Sophomores. 
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Five-poem reports——Read five good short poems in books (not in maga- 
zines) and paraphrase each briefly but thoroughly in a paragraph, always giv- 
ing title and author in the paragraph topic sentence. In form this will be a 
five-paragraph theme, not five separate little themes. 

Outlining —Upon request a short article will be furnished of which a clear 
topical outline can be made. Ask for the master-outline, compare it with 
yours to detect any errors in logic or arrangement, and grade your own work 
before handing it in. 

Word hunts——These are so popular that they are open only to students 
who write themes, one word hunt per theme; and after the first month in any 
semester they will be refused to those whose grades show that they need to 
put more effort on their regular work. 


GRADES AND POINTS 


Grades for written work.—A grade of A will be given for any of the fol- 
lowing: twenty-five lines of poetry recited; each extra book report beyond 
one a month; a volunteered oral report on any topic connected with class 
work; and a perfectly completed word hunt. 

Bonus A.—A bonus A will be given for: each sixty minutes of secretarial 
work, two star themes in any one month; extra length in themes when such 
length is not the result of wordiness or padding; and as rewards in various 
table competitions at the end of each month. 

Table points—One table point is given for each of the following: each 
book report after the first required one; ten new words listed in class note- 
book as recently added to the vocabulary; and every ten lines of poetry re- 
cited during the month. Three points will be given for each optional theme, 
outline, and word hunt handed in. 


SHEET III 
THEME TOPICS FOR SELF-REVELATION 


I. Topics affording best opportunity for self-revelation 
A. Direct self-analysis 
1. My likes 
2. My dislikes 
3. My weaknesses 
B. Personal ideals and ambitions 
1. My life-program 
2. My greatest desires 
3. My ideals 
a) Ideal houses 
b) Ideal rooms 
c) Ideal gardens 
d) My ideas of style 
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e) My ideals of character 


C. Personal reaction 
a 1. To things 

a) Literature 
2 b) Drama 
c) Music 
x d) Radio 

e) Nature 
is f) Pleasant things 
y g) Unpleasant things 
2. To relatives 

3. To the home in general 
D. Personal data 

I. 1. About my home 


d 2. About my relatives 
E. Personal memories 
1. First experiences 
2. Embarrassing moments 
h 3. Exciting events 
4. Entertaining anecdotes 
F. Revealing one’s imagination 
h 1. How my imagination reacts to various things 
. Flights of my imagination 
. Looking into the past or the future 
4. Dreams 
3. Making inanimate things talk 
G. Personal opinions 
. Of people 
. Of sports, 
. Of activities 
. Of things disliked 
. Of things strongly liked 
. Of things in general 


Aun 


II. Straight narrative topics 
A. Exciting episodes 
B. Disagreeable episodes 
C. Pleasing episodes 
D. Fiction 
E. Animal stories 


III. Topics demanding descriptive powers 
A. Scenery 
B. Scenes of action 
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C. Travel 
D. Word-pictures of people 
E. Word-pictures of types 


IV. Our school 

. Criticism 

. Study 

. Teachers 

. Scenes and episodes 
. Memories 

. Freshmen 

. Athletics 


V. In an expository vein 
. General editorial style 

1. On clothing 
. Scientific topics 
. Psychological topics 
. Sport topics 

5. Miscellaneous topics 

B. Instruction and advice 


VI. Letters 
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OLD BURIAL 
CARL EDWIN BURKLUND 


Within that valley of the greater gloom 

That lies beyond the shadow and the light, 

I saw three mourners at an ancient tomb, 

Each with a misty lantern to the night. 

And as they strove with trembling hand to trace 
The doubtful letters of the crumbled stone, 

I paused and greeted them, and in each face 

I saw the face of one that I had known. 


“Ah tell me who lies buried here!” I cried, 

“And what the pious love that brings you here!” 
Each shook his head and mournfully re plied: 

“The stone is crumbled and the name denied. 
Nay I remember only that he died 
Long, long ago, and that I held him dear!” 
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WHY? 
H. MAXWELL BRIER 


You ask me why my eyes turn to the sea: 

Have you not dripped with sweat and gripped the wheel 
In flying spray, and felt the trembling keel, 

And heard the rip of fore-sheets flapping free, 

While shrouds and backstays shriek a litany? 


Have you not clutched the spokes with nerves of steel, 
While angry waters suck, and lift, and feel 
For straining seams that cry in agony? 


If you have never slept neath blankets damp, 

Nor held a course with numbed and blood-streaked hand; 
If you have never sailed a reeking tramp 

Though “roaring forties,” where the seas command, 

Nor watched, in fo’c’sle dim, a swaying lamp 

Sputter and die—you would not understand. 
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HE GOT THE JOB* 
A PLAYLET FOR HIGH-SCHOOL Boys 
CHARLTON ANDREWS 


CHARACTERS 


THE Boss (Mr. Allen) 
His SECRETARY ( Joseph Wilson ) 
AN OFFICE Boy (Eddy) 


Applicants for the job 


ScENE: Office of an executive 
TimE: The present 


A large desk with telephone (C), the Boss’s 
revolving chair behind it. A desk with type- 
writer and chair (R) for Secretary. Chairs and 
other office furniture. Hall-tree or coat hooks. 


The stage is empty. After a moment the SECRE- 
TARY enters (R) with a sheaf of opened letters, 
which he places carefully on desk (C). After 
arranging papers, he goes to his own desk (R), 
sits, inserts paper in machine, and types. Tele- 
phone rings. He answers. 


SECRETARY (into telephone): No, this is Mr. Allen’s secretary.— 
No, Mr. Allen has not come in. But I’m expecting him any min- 
ute.—Very good: I'll tell him. 


SECRETARY hangs up receiver and returns to his 
desk, where he types. Door (L) opens, and the 


*This play is protected by copyright. It must not be performed for profit without 
the permission of the author, who can be addressed in care of the Dramatists’ Guild, 2 
East Twenty-third Street, New York City. 
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Boss enters briskly. He has on hat and overcoat 
and carries a cane. | 
Mr. ALLEN: Good morning, Joe. 
SECRETARY (rises): Good morning, Mr. Allen. 


4 Mr. ALLEN (hangs up cane, hat, and overcoat): How’s every- 
thing this morning? 
SECRETARY (helping him with overcoat): All right, sir. ( 
Mr. ALLEN: The mail? ‘ 


SECRETARY: On your desk. 
Mr. ALLEN: Good. 
Goes to desk, glances at letters. 


t 
Any word from Detroit? £ 
Secretary: Yes. The reply is favorable. I’m confirming it. c 
Mr. ALLEN: Good boy. Those young men out there? 
Motions toward L. 
SECRETARY: They're answering our ad for an office clerk. 
Mr. ALLEN: Oh, yes. Only that handful? 
SecrReTARY: There were more than fifty here at nine o’clock. | 
weeded out all but five. 
Mr. ALLEN: That’s fine. We'll dispose of them first thing. 
SECRETARY: None of them seemed any too promising. 
Mr. ALLEN: Most boys don’t nowadays. But I must have a de- 
cent young man in the outer office. That’s business. 
Presses button under edge of desk. 
SECRETARY: It certainly is. 
The Orvice Boy appears in doorway (L). 
Eppy: Yes, sir? 
Mr. ALLEN: Send those young men in here one at a time. 
Eppy: Yes, sir. Which one first? \ 
Mr. ALLEN: The likeliest one—in your estimation. 
Eppy: Okay, sir. 
Starts out. Vi 
Mr. ALLEN: What! r 
Eppy: | mean—all right, sir. 
Mr. ALLEN: That’s better. 


Exit Orrice Boy. 
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In all my life I was never so sick of any expression—slang or 
otherwise—as I am of that “Okay.” 

SECRETARY: It is badly overworked, isn’t it? 

Mr. ALLEN: That’s all you hear! Okay this, and Okay that. The 
taxi driver, when you pay your fare, says, “Okay.” The pedestrian 
who steps on your toe says, ‘“Okay.’’ The waiter who takes your 
order says, “Okay.” This morning a man’s hat blew off in the 
street. I picked it up and handed it to him. He said, “Okay.” Then 
a beggar asked me for “a piece of change” to buy “a cuppa caw- 
fee.” I gave him a quarter. He said, “Okay.” Every employee in 
this establishment—excepting you, Joe—says, “Okay, sir.” I’m 
getting sick of it. I’ve resolved not to hire another man, woman, or 
child who says, “Okay.” 

SECRETARY: I’m sure I can’t blame you. 

Mr. ALLEN: I may want to try one or two of these lads at an- 
swering the telephone and receiving callers. 

SECRETARY: I'll take care of that. 

Orrice Boy re-enters (L), ushering in Tom. 
Orricr Boy goes to desk, hands amemorandum 
to the Boss, and then goes out (L). Tom is ill- 
clad, unkempt, awkward, rude. He wears a 
sweater and a cap, which he does not take off. 
He stares around the room, chewing gum vigor- 
ously, 

Mr. ALLEN (consulting memorandum): Your name is Tom 
Bowers? 

Tom: Sure! 

Mr. ALLEN (looks at him sharply): You understand what 
we're looking for? 

Tom: Sure! Dat’s why I’m here. 

Mr. ALLEN (glances at SECRETARY, who shrugs): We want a 
young man to act as office clerk. His post will be there in the next 
room, 

Indicates L. 


His duties will be to answer the telephone, to receive callers, to 
type a few letters, and to keep certain records. You understand? 
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Tom: Sure! I git de idear. 

Sits in chair (L) and leans back, rocking. 

Mr. ALLEN (glances at SECRETARY, who nods slightly): He gits 
de idear. 

To Tom: 

This young man that we’re looking for must be agreeable, will- 
ing, and well-mannered — 

Tom: Dat’s me to a dot! 

Mr. ALLEN: If he pleases us, there’s no limit to his possible pro- 
motion. 

Tom: Oh, sure! Dat’s what I’m countin’ on. 

Mr. ALLEN: H’m. What experience have you had? 

Tom: Me? 

Mr. ALLEN: Yes, you—naturally. 

Tom: Well, I’ve run errands fer me fodder for t’ree years. 

Mr. ALLEN: Is that all? 

Tom: And I helped him keep de store. 

Mr. ALLEN: What kind of store? 

Tom: De canny store. 

Mr. ALLEN: Canny store? 

Tom: Sure! 

Mr. ALLEN: What’s that? 

Tom: Canny store? Dat’s w’ere dey sells chawkuts ’n’ canny ’n’ 
peanuts— 

Mr. ALLEN: Oh! Candy store— 

Tom: Sure! Wot did I say? 

Mr. ALLEN: You’ve been to school, I suppose? 

Tom: Sure I been to school. I just missed graduatin’ high school. 

Mr. ALLEN: Oh, you just missed it? 

Tom: Well, I went over t’ree toims to James Mahn-roe. 

Mr. ALLEN (glances at SECRETARY, who nods): Really? And 
what have you been doing since you just missed graduating the high 
school? 

Tom: I ain’t been doin’ nottin’! 

Mr. ALLEN (exchanges looks with SECRETARY): Oh, you “ain’t 
been doin’ nottin’ ”’? 

Tom: Naw. I jest been waitin’ fer dis here job. 
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Mr. ALLEN: I see. 


As if by accident he pushes a small book from 
desk. It falls on floor. 


Tom: Ya dropped yer book, Mister. 

Mr. ALLEN: Thanks. As I was saying, the young man we’re 
looking for must have good manners. 

SECRETARY picks up book and replaces it on Boss’s desk. 

Tom: Dat’s me, every time! You see, me mudder brung me up 
very careful. 

Mr. ALLEN: She must have! 

Tom: She allus says it don’t cost nottin’ to be perlite. 

Picks teeth nonchalantly. 

Mr. ALLEN: I hope you’re enjoying your breakfast. 

Tom: My breakfast? Oh, it was okay. 

Mr. ALLEN (rises): Well, I won’t keep you any longer. 

Tom: Ya mean I’m hired? 

Mr. ALLEN: Not precisely. You can expect a letter from us—if 
we decide that we need you. 

Tom: Okay. 

Rises and saunters to door (L). 

Gee, I’m sure glad to git dis job. It’s a kind of swell jernt ya 

got here. So long! 
Exit (L), slamming door. 

Mr. ALLEN: So you weeded them out, did you? 

SECRETARY (laughs): It was a very hasty weeding. This lad 
looked honest. 

Mr. ALLEN: Honest enough, no doubt. But I’m afraid that’s 
all you can say for him. 

Presses button. 
At least, he was pleased with our “jernt.” 
SECRETARY: He was “brung up very careful”! 


Chuckles. 
Mr. ALLEN: We’ll try this next boy on receiving a caller—when 


I ring the buzzer. 
SECRETARY: Yes, sir. 
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Goes out (R). OrFicE Boy re-enters (L), ush- 
ering in Dick and handing memorandum to 
Boss. Dick is better dressed than Tom, but 
very nervous and ill at ease. He has his cap in 
his hands and keeps twirling it about. OFFICE 
Boy goes out (L). 

Mr. ALLEN: Your name is Richard Burns? 

Dick: No, sir—yes, sir—that is, I—that’s my name. 

Mr. ALLEN: You know the sort of young man we want here? 

Dick: Yes, sir. I read your ad very carefully. 

Mr. ALLEN: And what did it say? 

Dick: Well, it says you want somebody—sort of neat—and— 
friendly like—and knows how to meet people—and don’t get em- 
barrassed—and— 

Drops cap and, in trying to recover it, stumbles 
and falls against desk (C), grins, looks fright- 
ened, almost drops cap again. 

Mr. ALLEN (rises): Well, son, don’t be nervous. Accidents will 
happen. Will you excuse me a minute? 

Dick: Why—why—yes, sir—yes, I will— 

Mr. ALLEN: I'll be back in a moment. Meanwhile, if anybody 
drops in, look after them for me just as you would if you were work- 
ing here. 

Dick: Y-yes, sir. I-I’ll look after ’em— 

Mr. ALLEN: Good. 

Exit (L). Dick glances around, drops cap, 
picks it up, slides into a chair, and waits in 
alarm. SECRETARY re-enters (R), hat and over- 
coat on. 

SECRETARY: Good morning. 

Dick: How—how are you? 

SECRETARY: Is this Mr. Allen’s office? 

Boss re-appears in doorway (L), watching. 

Dicx: I—I don’t—I guess so. 

SECRETARY: Mr. Allen is not in? 

Dick: No-no. He—he’s not in: he’s out. 

SECRETARY: When are you expecting him? 
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Dick: I-I’m not expecting him, really. 

SECRETARY: Won’t he be in today? 

Dick: Yes—I—well, I—I hope so. 

SECRETARY: H’m. I'll wait. 

Pushes book off desk. 

Dick: You—er—well, I—huh— 

Edges up and retrieves book, but doesn’t know 
what to do with it. He starts to replace it on 
desk, hesitates, starts again, drops book. Boss 
comes in. 

Mr. ALLEN: [’ll take it, son. 

Takes book and puts it back on desk. 

That’s all for today. 

Dick: Do—do I get the job? 

Mr. ALLEN: If I need you, I'll send you a letter. 

Dick: Okay! 

Goes to door (R) and makes a timid little bow. 

Goo-good-bye. 

Exit (R). SECRETARY takes off hat and overcoat. 
Mr. ALLEN (sympathetically): Good-bye. A decent lad, no 
doubt. But no self-confidence. That’s something he’ll 
Presses button. 
have to learn. But not at my expense! Well, Joe, let’s see what else 
Heaven has sent us this morning. You might try this next one with 
a telephone call. 
SECRETARY: Right. 
Goes out (R), carrying overcoat and hat. Or- 
FICE Boy ushers in Harry, leaves memoran- 
dum, and goes out. HARRY is well dressed, sleek, 
self-satisfied, swaggering. 

Harry (before Mr. ALLEN can read memorandum): Don’t 
bother with that paper, Friend. [ll tell you all about myself. I’m 
Harry Phillips. Nobody knows any more about Harry Phillips 
than Harry Phillips. 

Mr. ALLEN: I suppose not. There’s nothing I can tell you—? 
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Harry: Not athing! Nota thing! I’ve read your ad. I know 
exactly what you want. And I’m the guy you're lookin’ for. 

Mr. ALLEN: Oh, you’re the guy—? 

Harry: What you want is a live wire, up-to-date, go-gettin’— 
hundred-per-cent Amurrican—and that’s me all over! 

Mr. ALLEN: That’s you, is it? 

Harry: That’s me! Why, my dear sir, let me tell you, you can’t 
afford to be without me in your office—not for another twenty-four 
hours. No, sirree! I’ve got ideas; I can save you money; I can 
double your profits; I can make customers for you— 

Telephone rings. 

Mr. ALLEN: Can you answer the telephone? 

Harry: I know all the answers. 

Mr. ALLEN: Take that call—as if you were working here. 

Harry (into telephone curtly): Hello!—Who wants to know?— 
Oh, is zat so?—Oh, yeah?—Hold the ’phone. 

To Boss: 

You want to speak to a bird named Crackenthorpe? 

Mr. ALLEN: Tell him I’ll call him back later. 

Harry: He’ll call you back later, Buddy, see? 

Hangs up with a bang. 

That’s the way I handle ’em over the ’phone. 

Mr. ALLEN: You call that making customers? 

Harry: That’s high-pressurin’ ’em, don’t you see? When you 
talk to ’em like that you make ’em respect you. 

Mr. ALLEN: You don’t tell me! Where did you learn this high- 
pressure stuff? 

Harry (thumbs in armholes of vest): Oh, P’ve had quite a lively 


lot of experience. 
Teeters on his heels. 


Mr. ALLEN: Really? Where? 

Harry: Well, for a couple of years I was head transportation 
man for the Curtis Publishing Company. 

Mr. ALLEN: So? What did you do for them? 

Harry: I sold the Saturday Evening Post in the subway. 


SECRETARY re-enters (R). 
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Mr. ALLEN: I see. 
Pushes book to floor. 
Harry: Don’t trouble. I'll pick it up for you. 
Picks up book. 


There you are. You ought to have a bigger desk if you’re goin’ to 
keep all that stuff layin’ around on it. 
Mr. ALLEN: Make a note of that. 


Exchanges looks with SECRETARY. 


What other experience have you had? 

Harry: Well, I worked a long time in my uncle’s fur house. 

Mr. ALLEN: And what did you do there? 

Harry: I was a sort of public-relations counsel—and contact 
man. 

Mr. ALLEN: Contact? What were your duties? 

Harry: Well, for instance, if my uncle had something very im- 
portant that he wanted to be somewhere else—well, I took it for him. 

Mr. ALLEN: I see. That was public relations—? 

Harry: Oh, and I advised him generally about his business. 

Mr. ALLEN: I can imagine! Well, that’s all for today. 

Harry (rises): Okay. I only hope you and I can come to terms 
in the matter of salary. 

Mr. ALLEN: We will have to give that a good deal of thought. 

Harry: You'll find me reasonable enough. Of course, I know 
my own value. But I won’t bear down on you too hard. Here’s look- 
ing forward to a long and happy association! Well—cheerio! 

Breezes out (L). 

Mr. ALLEN: Plenty of self-assurance there. If that timid lad had 

part of it— 
Presses button. 

Well, Joe, it looks like poor pickings this morning. 

SECRETARY: I took another look at those other two boys a min- 
ute ago— 


Indicates (L). 


and they seem rather better. 
Mr. ALLEN: Let’s hope so. 
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Enter OrFicE Boy, ushering in GEORGE. After 
leaving memorandum, OFFICE Boy goes out. 
GEORGE is a serious youth, well dressed, pleas- 
ant mannered. 


Mr. ALLEN: George Graham? 
GEORGE: Yes, sir. 
Mr. ALLEN: Sit down. 
GeorcE: Thanks. 

Sits. 


Mr. ALLEN: Experience? 

GeorGE: I haven’t had much. Mostly workin’ for my father. 
Mr. ALLEN: In what line? 

GeorceE: Fillin’ station—sellin’ gas and erl. 

Mr. ALLEN: Earl? 

Yeah. Erl fer automubdeels. 

Mr. ALLEN: I see. 


Pushes book off desk. 
GeorcE: Wait—I’ll git it fer ya. 
Replaces book on desk. 


Mr. ALLEN: What schooling have you had? 

GEORGE: Three years. 

Mr. ALLEN: Three years? 

GrEoRGE: Yeah. I was allus good in shop woik an’ drawring— 
but I sure flunked bad in one subject. That was— 

Mr. ALLEN: Don’t tell me! I know. 

GEORGE (surprised): You mean you knowed I flunked in 
English? 

Mr. ALLEN: I knowed it. 

GEORGE: Gee, you must be a mind-reader. 

Mr. ALLEN: One has to be more or less of a mind-reader when 
hiring help. Well, George, you seem like a promising lad. Your 
appearance and personality are good. Your manners are fair. I’m 
sure you’d be willing. 

Georce: Oh, yes, Mr. Allen: I’d do everything I possibly 
could to please you. I’m ambitious, you know. While I was settin’ 
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out there a while ago I wrote down some o’ the things I’d like to do 
if I was workin’ here. Here’s what I wrote. 


Hands paper to Boss. 


Mr. ALLEN: I see. Now, then, I rather think we’ll try you. That 
is, provided you promise to brush up on your English. What do 
you say? 

GEORGE: Okay! 

Mr. ALLEN (with a start): Eh? 

GroRGE: When do I start to work? 

Mr. ALLEN: On second thought, I’ll write you a letter if I decide 
we need you. 

Grorces Okay! You got my address. Well, I hope I'll be 
seein’ ya! 

Exit (L). 
SecRETARY: A bit unlucky, that fellow. 
Mr. ALLEN: Maybe /’m lucky. “Okay”’! 
Reads from GEORGE’S paper. 
“No matter how hard I have to work I won’t be sorry I done it—”’ 
Glances at SECRETARY. 


“because I am not afraid of work no matter how hard it is. Some 
day I would like to be a execatif’—a “execatif’’: he spells it 
“e-x-e-C-a-t-i-f.” 

Reads. 

“T would like to be a execatif or at least a supe of department’ — 
he wants to be a supe! 

SECRETARY: Anyhow, he’s i the soup. 

Mr. ALLEN: He is—so far as I’m concerned. After all, little as 
we are sometimes led to believe it, the language of this country is 
English. 

Presses button. 
Well, there’s one more boy to see. And he’d better be good. 


OFrFIcE Boy ushers in JOHN, leaves memoran- 
dum, and goes out. JOHN is personable, well 
dressed, well mannered, sufficiently self-confi- 
dent, at ease. 
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Mr. ALLEN: John Williams? 

JoHN (with good diction and intonation): Yes, sir. I saw your 
advertisement in The Times yesterday. I’m just out of high school 
and have had little or no business experience. But I’m very eager 
to learn. And I should try hard to please you. 

Mr. ALLEN (to Secretary): At least he speaks the language. 


Pushes book from desk. 


You can manage a typewriter? 

JoHN (without pausing, picks up book and lays it on desk): Oh, 
yes. I’ve practiced with my father’s machine. I do fairly well. 

Mr. ALLEN: This is my secretary, Mr. Wilson. 

JOHN (with ease, smiling): How do you do, Mr. Wilson? 

SECRETARY (shakes hands cordially): How do you do? 


Telephone rings. 


Mr. ALLEN: Would you mind answering that for me? 
JouNn: Certainly. 
Into telephone: 


Mr. Allen’s office.—No, I’m—I’m the new office clerk. 
Smiles apologetically to Boss. 
Yes.—Yes.—l’ll be glad to. Thank you.—Goodbye. 
Hangs up receiver. 


Mrs. Allen asks me to tell you that the guests you were expect- 
ing will not be able to come to dinner this evening. 

Mr. ALLEN (exchanging smiles with Secretary): Williams, I 
like you. 

Joun: Thank you, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN: I’ve about made up my mind to hire you. To start 
with, I shall pay you twenty dollars a week. What do you say to 
that? 

Joun: What do I say? I say, “Oh,—”’ 

Mr. ALLEN (quickly): What? 

Joun: I say, “Oh, yes, sir, that will be quite satisfactory.” 

Mr. ALLEN: Hang up your overcoat, my boy. You’ve got the job. 


[ The End | 


EDITORIAL 


Probably more teachers will have enforced leisure this summer 
than ever before; delayed or reduced salaries will make summer 
Summer Study | SChool impossible, and other employment will be at 

at Home least difficult to find. How shall they spend this 
leisure to advantage? Recreation such as golf and tennis? Cer- 
tainly, afternoons. Camping? Good—for a week or two. But there 
still remains a great deal of time which can be frittered away or 
used for permanent benefit. 

The ready suggestion is reading—reading for pleasure, reading 
all the things they have planned to read but, between university 
classes and their own teaching, have never had time for. Of course, 
this is the right suggestion—so far as it goes. But unless such read- 
ing is somewhat systematic, it will not in most cases be so extensive 
as the reader expects it to be. Without a definite outline and a fixed 
program, it will be subject to interruption by every demand of fam- 
ily and friends and will readily be diverted into unrewarding by- 
paths. The plan of campaign should include both an outline domi- 
nated by a fairly specific objective and a regular time set apart for 
reading. 

What to read depends upon personal taste, professional needs— 
and available library resources. Ay, there is a rub. But the teacher- 
student need not be confined to the offerings of the local library; 
some state library commissions loan books by mail, and there is 
always the mail-order department of Womrath’s Rental Library. 

Planning of the course may well begin at once, now, in order that 
work may start as soon as the first lethargy following the frenzied 
finale of the school year has been slept away. Some of the extension 
departments of the universities have printed outlines of reading 
courses for sale at small cost. The University of North Carolina, for 
example, has several such pamphlets, sold for about half a dollar. 
It is always possible, too, to make up one’s own list—on a period, 
such as the eighteenth century; on an author, such as Wordsworth 
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or Galsworthy; on a type, such as the ballad or satirical fiction; on 
a topic, such as the settlement of the Midwest or the Negro. Or the 
teacher may devote the summer to becoming acquainted with the 
reading that may radiate from some of the classics she teaches. To 
build up a list of readings related in topic or spirit to The Tale of 
Two Cities, or A Midsummer Night’s Dream, or Ivanhoe, and to 
come to know these well enough to suggest them attractively to 
pupils will prove a highly rewarding use of leisure. Even such a 
loose project as becoming acquainted with the “best-sellers” of the 
last three years, as indicated by the “Bookman’s Monthly Score” 
and with the books of the same period highly recommended by the 
reviewers in the Saturday Review, the New York Times Book Re- 
view, the Bookman, the New Republic, the Nation, or the “Book- 
shelf” of the Atlantic Monthly will bring a sense of accomplishment 
and a consciousness of power later. 

This summer would be a good time for some ventures in creative 
writing. If Floyd Dell is right when he says that good fiction and 
poetry are produced only when there is some emotional irritation, 
just as the oyster covers the grain of sand with pearl, this should be 
an excellent time for it. Private and public woes to serve as irri- 
tants are certainly plentiful and sharp enough. The attempt to 
write stories, essays, one-act plays, as well as poems, will help teach- 
ers in exactly the same ways we think it affects our pupils. The 
teacher who tries to write, however unsuccessful she may be, is 
likely to maintain that first-of-all qualities for leading young people 
in similar work—enthusiastic sympathy. Youngsters are constantly 
surprising teachers by writing unexpectedly good poems; perhaps 
the teachers might surprise themselves still more. 

A summer frittered away in a little of this and a bit of that will 
be a source of regret even before it is finished. A summer with as 
little as two hours a day devoted to systematic reading or to self- 
expression will be a joy now and an asset for life. ‘‘Physician, heal 
thyself!” 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


WISCONSIN COURSE IN DEMAND 


The Wisconsin Course of Study in English which was given notice in a 
recent issue of the English Journal seems to be in considerable demand. 
Requests for copies of that course of study should be sent directly to Mr. 
George E. Teter, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Orders 
should be accompanied by fees—forty cents each for small orders and 
thirty cents each for ten or more copies. 


COURSE IN CREATIVE WRITING 


During the current year the Board of Education of the city of Chicago 
in co-operation with Northwestern University sponsored a course in crea- 
tive writing for Chicago public-school teachers. The Chicago schools were 
fortunate in securing the services of Mr. John T. Frederick, editor of the 
Midland, to give the course. The class met in the beautiful Lincoln Room 
of McKinlock Campus of Northwestern University each Saturday morn- 
ing from nine to ten o’clock. The lectures were followed by round-table 
discussions at which Mr. Frederick presented illustrative materials from 
the work of city pupils. Friday afternoons an extension course was given 
in various sections of the city in an effort to reach many English teachers 
who were unable to attend the Saturday lectures. Northwestern Univer- 
sity extended credit to teachers who attended both the lectures and the 
round tables. 


THE SEMINAR IN MEXICO 


The Seventh Seminar in Mexico is scheduled to meet in Mexico City 
July 3-23. 

The Seminar in Mexico is a “‘co-operative study of Mexican life and 
culture.’’ Its membership is open to people who have an interest in inter- 
national relations and who have a genuine desire to understand the Mex- 
ican people. The three weeks’ program of the Seminar includes lectures, 
round-table conferences, and field trips. 
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The lectures, given by authorities in Mexico, present various phases of 
Mexican life in the fields of education, art, international relations, eco- 
nomics, music, folk lore, sociology, and government. Among the leaders 
who will lecture before the Seminar are Moises Saenz, Carlos Chavez, 
Ramon Beteta, Diego Rivera, and Rafael Ramirez. 

The round tables give small groups the opportunity to study and dis- 
cuss some subject in their particular field of interest. This group will 
study the recent discoveries made at Monte Alban, and at the close of the 
Seminar a trip will be made to Oaxaca to study the pyramids themselves. 

Field trips will be made to Puebla, Oaxtepec, Xochimilco, Cuautla, 
Cuernavaca, and Taxco where members of the Seminar will be guests at 
the “casa” of the Committee. The object of these trips is to visualize the 
historical background, to see the schools at work and to understand the 
indigenous culture of Mexico. 

Mexico is an excellent place for a vacation. The summer is cool and 
the country affords many tempting opportunities. Inquiries and applica- 
tions should be addressed to Hubert C. Herring, Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America, 112 East Nineteenth Street, New York 


City. 


A NEW COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


A demonstration school for teachers at the college level will be opened 
by Teachers College, Columbia University, in September, 1932. It will 
perform a function comparable to that of the Lincoln and the Horace 
Mann schools of Teachers College—-to create and demonstrate more ef- 
fective procedures in teacher-training. 

Both the student body and the faculty of the new institution will be 
selected with the utmost care. Good health, strong scholarship, desirable 
personal qualities, and promise of unusual growth will constitute the bases 
upon which the one hundred young men and one hundred young women to 
be admitted the first year will be chosen. The course of training, which 
will vary approximately from three to five years, according to the ability 
of the student, will include at least one year spent in travel and study 
abroad and some time in actual work in industry and business. The core 
of the curriculum will deal with child nature and students will have inti- 
mate contact with children in the laboratory school, but the curriculum 
will also include courses in social economy, sociology, economics, politics, 
and problems of civic and industrial life. 
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THE PERIODICALS 


“War or Peace in Literature.” By Henry Seidel Canby. Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, April 9, 1932. War is our Black Death. While, on the 
one hand, our policy of general education has raised brutish peasants into 
feeling though still foolish men, whose capacity to suffer has been multi- 
plied with their capacity for living, applied science, on the other hand, has 
made incredible weapons by which war attains the efficiency in slaughter 
of a machine. Our world, which has solved for the first time in history the 
problems of food, cleanliness, transportation, and, to a large extent, health 
and longevity, apparently has nothing more to fear except man himself. 
Does literature, which heightens the consciousness and intensifies experi- 
ence and hence is a mainspring for ideas and emotions, hold back from or 
encourage war? 

Notwithstanding that our best literary inheritance inspires endurance, 
moral courage, and love rather than hate or turmoil, the literature which 
we have read and which we teach in our schools and colleges is at this stage 
in the history of culture an urge rather than a hindrance to war. The 
recent flood of war books—like All Quiet on the Western Front and What 
Price Glory?—+represent war as a horrible experience, debasing and miser- 
able, but their effect upon youth is exactly the opposite of what public 
opinion conceives it to be. Their effect is of a vital, searching, and intense 
experience, remote from the routine profit-seeking life, and the new gen- 
eration covets intensity and will continue to do so as long as it remains a 
vicarious intensity. 

The effect of science, however, is a different story. Science has proved 
war biologically deleterious, psychologically dangerous, and socially un- 
wise. Political science is aware of the perils of unrestrained nationalism; 
economical science is alive to the possibilities of international control and 
internal adjustments, but the best scientific writing cannot condition the 
new generation against war. Scientific writing, which is all for the solida- 
rity of some economically federated world in which individualism would 
survive as a utility, not as a menace, and which is all against war, has 
little effect upon the desire for experience and the urge to live a dangerous, 
competitive life. It lacks the direct appeal to the emotions of art. 

The answer is not to be found in propagandist literature. The opponent 
of war does not solicit tracts and tirades and dismal tragedies, or realistic 
studies of the miseries of war which merely arouse the curiosity. He hopes 
for a new literature which will make intimate and desired an imaginative 
world where war is improbable. Irony and satire, pleading, protest, and 
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scorn have their uses, but literature cannot expect to be a safe refuge 
against war until it is built on new foundations. 

Our own Walt Whitman, struggling against the nationalisms which 
caused the Civil War, presented the language with one of the most stirring 
poems of Utopia. Although he himself came too early for a world-view, 
Leaves of Grass comes near to being the prototype of a kind of literature 
which today could open roads to peace. When the books we read are condi- 
tioned by a new world-order where peace is possible they will condition a 
future where war is improbable. 


“Are Our Teachers of English Adequately Prepared for Their Work?” 
(Presidential Address.) By George Oliver Curme, president of the Mod- 
ern Language Association. Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, Supplement, Volume XLVI (1931). Bishop Lowth, of London, pub- 
lished in 1762 a little book of one hundred and eighty-six pages containing 
clear and simple rules for teaching English. It was the first attempt to 
record the crystallizing forms of language, and it was eminently success- 
ful, because it conformed closely to the facts of the crystallizing process. 
The school grammars which were based upon Lowth’s rules were much 
better than the grammars of today because they were based on actual 
speech and were in close touch with actual investigation. English teachers 
of today so often fail to assume the same scientific attitude toward the 
English language that a teacher of chemistry almost invariably assumes 
toward the subject of chemistry. The old-type teacher of English who is 
still a common feature of our school life is typically a drill master who 
has a passing knowledge of school grammar rules but has never made a 
scientific study of English. She is obsequiously devoted to the school 
grammar and apparently thinks that it contains the infallible record of 
language investigations. 

Long ago John Dryden, who believed that Latin is a much better lan- 
guage for the expression of thought than English, noticed that the preposi- 
tion does not stand at the end of the sentence in Latin and proceeded there- 
upon to change all the sentences in the prefaces of his books in which he 
found the prepositional ending. Under his influence it became common in 
school-books to warn against the prepositional ending, but the construction 
did not disappear from our language, because the English people had 
worked for many centuries on it until it had become a vital part of the lan- 
guage. Likewise the use of the ‘“‘s-genitive,” as in “I do not like to think of 
my son’s doing such a thing,” is no longer posited as an infallible rule in the 
better grammars, because it does not meet the need of the living, spoken 
language. The rules of the school grammars powerfully influence many 
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scholars, and it is but natural that teachers of English in the lower schools 
should often follow these rules implicitly. Teachers of English who have 
spent a long life in fighting the construction of the final preposition are not 
easily led to an approval of this terse, effective, and idiomatic construction. 

Teachers of English perform a highly important function in the life of 
our nation and ought to be fairly competent to approach the problems of 
language intelligently and with a courageous, scientific spirit. 


“Teaching English as a ‘Way of Life.’”” By Mary T. Eaton. Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, March, 1932. The English teacher 
probably has the heaviest responsibility in the entire range of subjects, 
for he has no set body of materials to be “covered,” and no exact stand- 
ards by which he can measure the achievement of his pupils. His aims and 
ambitions must always necessarily be difficult or impossible of attainment. 

Foremost among the tasks of the English teacher is that of furnishing 
intelligent guidance to the reading habits of pupils. Usually only a small 
number of children early develop the habit of reading widely. It is the ob- 
ligation of teachers of English to make possible for all boys and girls the 
attainment of the pleasures of wide reading. The daily press and the lead- 
ing literary magazines, particularly in the advertising pages, provide 
stimuli for reading which enriches and vivifies their conversation and 
measurably increases or widens their range of literary experience. The 
teacher will find his pupils differing widely in tastes and interests; but all 
pupils will find life richer as both the senses and the mind are trained to 
lay hold upon an increasing share of the beauty to be found by all who 
walk with eyes open to its manifestations. Such guidance may require as- 
sistance in the elementary process of learning to read, and always a first 
aid is to kindle dissatisfaction and desire for reading. 

The widening range of children’s reading and experiences should be ac- 
companied by abundant opportunity for expression. Children should be 
freed from self-consciousness by means of an effective and pleasurable re- 
lease to their thoughts and feelings through language. 


“Real Editors for a Day.” By Ward S. Miller. Scholastic Editor, 
April, 1932. By means of carefully prepared sales talks the sponsor of 
the Harbor High School (Ashtabula, Ohio) newspaper succeeded in per- 
suading the editor of the Star Beacon of that city to allow the high-school 
staff to take charge of the daily for twenty-four hours. For many weeks 
the staff studied the problem by examining carefully the style of the Star 
Beacon, the structure of the news stories, the devices used to avoid libel 
situations, and the routine processes of preparing assignment sheets, copy 
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reading, and of preparation of makeup. The Star Beacon itself used the 
occasion as an opportunity for a feature story. Photographs of the staff, 
both at work and inspecting the first edition (the results of their work), 
were published the following morning. When the staff began its activities 
—in the case of some pupils on the evening before, in order to cover sports 
events—the regular editor and assistant editor stood by, making occasional 
suggestions and supervising the work, but as the hours wore on it appeared 
less likely that the regular staff would have to “pitch in,” as they had made 
it plain they would do if necessary. The boys who acted as reporters and 
the girls who covered the society news had surveyed their respective do- 
mains before and were able to proceed without any delay. A few copies of 
the student edition of the Star Beacon are available for postage to any 
who might be interested. 


“Study Training in the Junior College.’”’ By George A. Andrews. Junior 
College Journal, April, 1932. Among the methods employed at one junior 
college to improve the study habits of students is the formation of a spe- 
cial reading class from the students in the lower quarter of Freshmen. 
Mrs. Pressey’s A Manual of Reading Exercises for College Freshmen, 
published by Ohio State University, has been used as a basis for the work 
of the class. By means of the Van Wagenen history-reading scale a spe- 
cial diagnosis of reading difficulties was attempted. A regular vocabulary 
test in this class and in other classes of the junior college has been intro- 
duced in an attempt to increase speed of reading. 

Another method of improving study habits has been through a revision 
of the classroom methods of instruction. Administrative officers and de- 
partment chairmen observed the teaching of members of the faculty and 
offered suggestions for improvement where these seemed to be necessary. 
As a result the lecture method has well-nigh disappeared, except for its 
occasional use as a co-ordinating factor. The quiz and class discussion 
methods have been substituted. 

One of the most interesting attacks upon this problem has been the in- 
troduction of a study period in the evening once each week, during which 
a member of each department is present in the library reading-room to 
furnish students with suggestions for the improvement of their study 
habits. Inefficient students were required to spend a two-hour period with 
these instructors. Many students attended voluntarily, however, and 
two-thirds of those attending stated that they had benefited from the spe- 
cial instruction. One of the difficulties reported by faculty members was 
the tendency of the instructors to furnish a tutoring service instead of 
teaching study methods. 
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“Children’s Reading Interests as Related to Sex and Grade in School.’ 
By B. Lamar Johnson. School Review, April, 1932. Mr. Johnson made 
a study of the reading interests of 1,856 boys and girls in Duluth, Min- 
nesota, and draws the following conclusions from his findings: (1) The 
large amount of magazine and newspaper reading on the part of both the 
children and the adults taking part in this study indicates a responsibility 
which the public school has thus far failed adequately to assume. The 
schools have emphasized the reading of books rather than newspapers and 
magazines. (2) The magazines most often read by children are in nearly 
all cases intended for adults. Are suitable juvenile magazines published, 
and, if so, can they be made more generally available to boys and girls? 
(3) A large percentage of the adult population fails to make use of the 
public library, apparently for lack of interest. A house-to-house canvass 
by members of the library staff, with the purpose of informing citizens 
about the library and inviting them to use it, would, no doubt, be produc- 
tive of significant results. (4) The method of choosing books most fre- 
quently mentioned by children is the recommendations of friends. Teach- 
ers’ recommendations, on the other hand, appear to have little influence. 
These facts suggest that teachers who wish to encourage recreational 
reading can well utilize the recommendations of members of their classes 
concerning what they like to read. 


“The Use of Cross-Examination in Debate.” By Darrell R. Parker. 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, February, 1932. Public apathy to debating 
may be allayed in large measure by the introduction of some form of 
cross-examination into the plan of argumentation. The “Oregon Plan” 
of debate as described in the Quarterly Journal of Speech for April, 1926, 
by Professor J. Stanley Gray, involved the following procedure: The first 
speaker is given twenty minutes in which to present the constructive case; 
the second speaker on each team is then given ten minutes in which to 
question the opposing constructive speaker. Each side is allowed another 
ten minutes in which the second speaker presents a final refutation and 
summary. Since the appearance of this article the cross-examination 
method of debate has been widely used. At the State University of Mon- 
tana the “Oregon Plan” has been modified as follows: The first affirma- 
tive speech, lasting twelve minutes, is followed by a six-minute cross- 
examination by the second negative. The first negative main speech of 
twelve minutes is followed by a six-minute cross-examination by the first 
affirmative. The same procedure is followed in the case of the second 


*This study follows another investigation undertaken by the writer in the field of 
adult reading interests in the same city. 
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affirmative and the second negative, and both sides receive opportunity 
for refutation and summary lasting from six to eight minutes. 

The task of the cross-examiner is one of good judgment. He must avoid 
offending his opponent and his audience, though he must not be timid in 
his questioning. His questions should be brief and pertinent; he should 
be allowed to comment briefly on the answers made to his questions. The 
speaker being questioned may insist that the questions be relevant and 
intelligible. Although it may occasionally be necessary to refer an objec- 
tion to the chairman for decision, very few such cases have occurred. The 
cross-examination debate should be an informal process and should scru- 
pulously avoid technical and quibbling methods of some lawyers in the 
courtroom. Careful explanation and a single practice debate are ordinarily 
sufficient to make clear to the student the plan of operation. 


SUMMER COUNCIL MEETING 
First Session 
Monpbay, JUNE 27, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding, Max J. Herzberg, Supervisor of English, Public Schools, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
Measuring Appreciations—Angela M. Broening, Assistant Director of 
Research, Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Standards of Photoplay Appreciation—William Lewin, Central High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 
Study in Poetry Appreciation and Attitudes—William F. Bauer, East 
Orange High School, East Orange, New Jersey. 
Second Session 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 2:00 P.M. 
ELEMENTARY SECTION 
Chairman, C. C. Certain, Editor, Elementary English Review, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
Presiding, Ralph Rounds, State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Problems of Grammar Teaching in the Elementary School—George I. 
Brinkerhoff, Principal of the Webster Street School, Newark, New 
Jersey. 
Some Recent Studies in Elementary-School Language Instruction—J. C. 
Seegars, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Vachel Lindsay, Children’s Poet—Frederic G. Melcher, Editor of Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, New York City, New York. 
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THE HARPER PRIZE NOVEL CONTEST 


Any author who is an American citizen and who has not published a 
novel in book form prior to January 1, 1921; is eligible to participate in 
the Harper Prize Novel Competition of 1932. Only manuscripts of un- 
published works submitted to Harper and Brothers before February 1, 
1933, and containing thirty thousand words or more will be considered. 
Preference will be given to works of full novel length, sixty thousand to 
one hundred thousand words. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


William R. Parker (A.B. Roanoke College; M.A. Princeton Univer- 
sity) is professor of English at Northwestern University, where he gives 
courses in contemporary literature. He has previously contributed arti- 
cles on modern writers to the English Journal, and has written for the 
Educational Review and several magazines of verse. 

Charles Swain Thomas is professor of the teaching of English in the 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, and editor of the two 
publications, The English Leaflet and the Harvard Teachers Record. Pro- 
fessor Thomas was chairman of the Commission on English appointed by 
the College Entrance Examination Board to investigate the examinations 
in English. He is author of The Teaching of English in the Secondary 
School and numerous other publications, among which is the forthcoming 
Modern Atlantic Stories. 

Frances Theresa Russell (Ph. D. Columbia University) is associate 
professor of English at Stanford University and author of Satire in the 
Victorian Novel, One Word More on Browning, and the forthcoming 
Touring Utopia. 

Harold W. Melvin (A.B., A.M. Boston University) is professor of 
English at Northeastern University. Among the many magazines to 
which he has contributed are Contemporary Verse, The Lyric, and the 
Poetry World. 

Frances Hall (A.B. University of California; A.M. University of 
Southern California) is teacher of English in Glendale High School, 
Glendale, California. 

Grace F. Shepard (A.B., M.A. Radcliffe College) is professor of English 
in Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts. 

Marguerite Steffan (A.B. University of Georgia) is professor of mod- 
ern foreign languages in Paine College, Augusta, Georgia. 
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Boyd M. Beagle (A.B. Gettysburg College; M.S. Pennsylvania State 
College) is teacher of English at Sayre High School, Pennsylvania. 

Maurice W. Moe (A.B. University of Wisconsin) is a teacher of Eng- 
lish in West Division High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. He is co- 
author with Dr. S. A. Leonard of the “Junior Literature” series and of a 
number of tests for free reading of pupils. 

Carl Edwin Burklund, instructor in English at the College of Engi- 
neering, University of Michigan, has contributed poetry to various 
periodicals, including Poetry, the Virginia Quarterly Review, the 
Sewanee Review, The Frontier, and The Midland. 

Howard M. Brier (A.M. University of Washington) is instructor in 
journalism at Garfield High School, Seattle, Washington, and editor of 
the Puget Sound English Notes. 

Charlton Andrews (A.B. DePauw University; M.A. Harvard Univer- 
sity) has taught in New York University and the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. He is author of The Drama Today and The Technique of Play 
Writing and a number of plays, among which are Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife, 
Ladies’ Night, The Torches, Get Me in the Movies, and Fioretta. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


Hortense Fox (A.B., M.A. University of Chicago) has taught Eng- 
lish at the University of Chicago, DePauw University, and the Chicago 
Normal College. She is at present a member of the Crane Junior Col- 
lege (Chicago) faculty. 

J. H. McKee (A.B. Dickinson College) is associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Purdue University. He formerly taught composition at the Case 
School of Applied Science and the Georgia School of Technology. 

Percy Marks (A.M. Harvard University), for many years instructor 
in English at Brown University, is well known as the author of The 
Classic Age, The Unwilling God, and many other publications. A new 
book, The Craft of Writing, will appear shortly. 


BOOKS 


TEACHING COMPOSITION IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Teaching Composition in High School,’ by Lucia B. Mirrielees, pro- 
fessor of English, University of Montana, and lecturer on the Teaching of 
English, Bread Loaf School of English, Vermont, should be nearly as 
stimulating and helpful to the veteran teacher of English as it will to the 
prospective teacher. Written in a refreshingly direct and informal style, 
it is as interesting as it is practical. 

As Miss Mirrielees says in the Foreword, the book is keyed to the needs 
of normal-school and college students. It presents sound and recent theory 
on almost every important aspect of composition and gives detailed dis- 
cussions of varied teaching methods as practiced in numerous classrooms 
in the “East, Northwest, and West.”’ Though much space is given to ways 
and means, the book never seems a mere anthology of devices. At the end 
of each unit of work are well-annotated bibliographies and stimulating 
questions, based on the text and the assigned references, and suggestions 
for parallel problems. These laboratory exercises, designed to awaken the 
prospective teacher to the problems and the possibilities of composition 
classes, are as practical as they are interesting. 

Though the book follows a definite plan of development, each unit is 
complete and readily accessible. As a text, then, it would fit into any 
course of study or previously set up procedure. 

Part I, about two-fifths of the book, covering the “Mechanics of Writ- 
ing,” stresses the teaching of a very few essentials through repetition, 
through the stimulus of contest and self-competition, and through the 
blending of mechanics with the artistry of expression. Again and again the 
fact is stressed and illustrated that a teacher must be not only a thorough 
artisan but also somewhat of an artist. Summarized, the few essentials are: 
(1) functional grammar, (2) vocabulary work, (3) spelling, (4) punctua- 
tion, (5) a minimum-essentials program, and (6) co-operative teaching of 
the mechanics of written English by the entire school. 

Part II, “Uses of Written English,” treats of theme prevision, correc- 
tion, and evaluation; of teaching the organization of thought; of the unit 
method in composition planning; of the relation of composition to litera- 
ture; of letter-writing. 


* Teaching Composition in High School. By Lucia B. Mirrielees. Chicago, New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1931. 
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About one-sixth of the book is given over to nine Appendixes. Much 
helpful material is given here. Appendix B, ‘‘Minimum Essentials,” is an 
abbreviated quotation from the 1921 Bulletin of the Inland Empire Coun- 
cil of Teachers. Appendix D, “Suggestions on Correcting and Grading 
Papers,’ seems to emphasis form at the expense of content values. Ap- 
pendix E, “Summary of Methods in Composition Work,” gives dozens of 
procedures for correction and criticism by the teacher, by the pupil him- 
self, and by the class group. 

There are a few surprising omissions in the book. For instance there is 
no reference in the Index to composition scales, and the only mention in 
the text is found in a brief footnote. 

There seems to be an overemphasis on grammar and sentences. Though 
the material given on these problems is well developed and important, it 
can scarcely compare in value to work in the larger aspects of composition. 
The “theme as a whole” needs to be stressed in the preparation of junior 
and even senior high-school teachers. 

Miss Mirrielees is to be congratulated on the freshness and sanity of her 
viewpoint on such vexing problems as vocabulary extension; study of the 
paragraph; teaching of outlining; use of the old formula introduction, 
body, and conclusion; and presentation of the traditional forms of dis- 
course. Never dogmatic, she presents both sides of a problem and formu- 
lates exercises which force the prospective teacher to evaluate both and to 
determine his own course of action. Constantly throughout the text, the 
author developes points which seem to have come from actual student 
questions; it is easy for the reader, especially if he is familiar with college 
classes in teaching courses, to visualize the concreteness of experience 
which underlies the book. There is little danger that this new text will 
prove a “narcotic” to any reader—student or experienced teacher—for 
every page bristles with sensible information and with challenging prob- 
lems. 


MARGARET M. SKINNER 
Mapison, WISCONSIN 


TWO MORE 


In a day when even the rules of bidding in contract bridge have been 
reduced to one or two simple systems, the authors of college rhetorics still 
labor with tremendous seriousness to bring forth novel methods of mark- 
ing Freshman themes. Doubleday, Doran and Company will probably 
announce in a few weeks the new adoptions of the Freshman Rhetoric and 
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Practice Book,‘ and anyone sufficiently interested may then compute how 
many zealous instructors have discontinued to use 25, 78, and 126 for 
redundancy, vagueness, and the period fault and have adopted Red, Vag, 
and Pf. For this change in symbols is one of the three major improve- 
ments in the revised edition. ‘‘The symbols for correcting themes,’’ say 
the authors, “have been much simplified. The arbitrary numbers have al- 
most disappeared, and in their place appear the signs which are conven- 
tionally used by proofreaders, and abbreviations which are suggested 
naturally by the context. For instance, if the instructor wishes to call the 
student’s attention to a dangling modifier, he now writes simply Dug; or 
if he wishes to be more specific and to indicate a dangling gerund, he writes 
Dng. g.”’ The various symbols, “‘first adopted on an extensive scale in this 
text,” total ninety-five. 

It is probably too much to hope that the numerous authors of college 
rhetorics will ever unite to give English instructors a standard set of sym- 
bols such as proofreaders have or a manual of grammar as clear and con- 
cise as a newspaper style book. Authors must express their individuality, 
and publishers demand something new. Yet novelty and complexity need 
not be synonymous. A daring innovator might, for example, discard the 
meaningless distinction between “formal writing” and “informal writing,” 
which Professors Jefferson, Peckham, and Wilson retain; the misleading 
distinction between “conviction,” meaning appeal to the intellect, and 
“persuasion,” meaning appeal to the emotions, which modern students of 
argumentation have thoroughly revised; and the shopworn adjectives 
“static” and “dynamic’”’ to define exposition and narration. The principle 
of propriety, or adaptation of writing to the particular audience addressed, 
might be made a basic principle of good prose instead of the third special 
rule under subdivision 2 under “Diction.” Novelty might even be at- 
tained within the limits of essential rules of grammar. Think of the pos- 
sible variations in the mere definition of a sentence. Every author could 
have his own and there still would be plenty left for posterity. 

But criticism like this is doubtless unfair to the book, because I have 
compared it with a utopian ideal rather than with other modern rhetorics. 
The book is complete (674 pages! ). It makes the justifiable assumption 
that American secondary schools neglect such elementary subjects as 
spelling and punctuation, and, therefore, provides for a thorough review 
before attempting any instruction more advanced. And the sections deal- 
ing with exposition, argumentation, description, and narration, besides 


* Freshman Rhetoric and Practice Book (rev. ed.). By B. L. Jefferson, H. H. Peck- 
ham, and H. R. Wilson. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1031. 
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being as good as most, are preceded by a helpful chapter which tells the 
student that, in actual writing, the forms are usually mingled. 

Writing for Freshmen, another new rhetoric, covers much the same 
ground in a somewhat different way. Professors Smith and Watson con- 
vey the general impression that writing is a normal, rather enjoyable 
activity, “good talk put down on paper,” not a struggle to phrase thought 
according to a highly complex formula. They prefer the explanatory para- 
graph to the dogmatic rule, suggesting that even punctuation marks are 
merely “human inventions contrived for the convenience of those who 
read and those who write.” This pleasantly persuasive attitude, combined 
with large quantities of common sense, makes their chapters interesting 
and genuinely instructive. For the teacher’s convenience, the standard 
symbols of proof correction (surely “symptoms” in the Preface is a mis- 
print) are appended without comment. 

RAYMOND F. Howes 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere | 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Thurso’s Landing. By Robinson Jeffers. Liveright. 

The genius of Robinson Jeffers clutches at the mysteries of life in this dark poem 
of travail and defeat. These Promethean figures—Thurso and Helen, fit mate of a 
Titan—are reminiscent of the high moments in Aeschylus and Shakespeare. Life holds 
no light and love no peace for these tragic creations born of the fire mists of Jeffers’ 
mind. For the central characters—strong-willed Reave, poor demented Mark, high- 
strung Helen (the most powerfully drawn of the characters), the pioneering father, 
and the grimly jealous mother—death is a boon, and the moral issue arises out of the 
acceptance of escape through suicide. 

The Month of May. By Jane Dashwood. Century. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby are an interesting old couple, charming, intelligent, and 
cultured. A story treating of the selfishness of parenthood—particularly in old age— 
and a self-sacrificing daughter is not unusual, but rarely do we find it told in prose 
poetry of such delicacy and honesty. 

The Clairvoyant. By Ernest Lothar. H. C. Kinsley Co. 


Sebastian Trux, a young lawyer with high personal standards, leaves his rural 
home for a position in a large city bank. He creates a poor impression upon his fellow- 


* Writing for Freshmen. By Lewis W. Smith and Harold F. Watson. Des Moines: 
Wallace Publishing Co., 1930. 
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workers and in a moment of pique he brags about his ability as a clairvoyant. Forced 
to demonstrate his peculiar power, he creates a sensation. Against his better judgment 
he is swept into a tragic and spectacular career, the story moving swiftly, clearly, and 
in excellent prose from his first day in the city to the time when he determines to 
break away from the evil power which is his. He has learned that “ignorance may be 
a diviner thing than knowledge and that secrecy is a gift of God.” 


The Mother. By Yusuke Tsurumi. Hinkle. 


The Mother has achieved great success in Japan as a picture of contemporary con- 
ditions in literature of the country. Asako Okama, a poor girl, marries an aristocrat 
who dies leaving her destitute with three small children. We receive a very new con- 
ception of Japanese life, as in her struggle to educate her children she becomes a 
typical modern business woman. Always, however, she clings to very high ideals and 
the ambition to stimulate her son to reflect honor upon his father’s family by attain- 
ing a high standard of success. We are assured that the story was written by a 
Japanese for Japan and that this new conception of the woman in Japan is quite true. 


Loads of Love. By Anne Parish. Harper’s. 


Cousin Bessie, too tragic to be comic, pouring her loads of love upon everybody, 
is a pathetic example of the cruelty of some phases of life. The triangle in which the 
young author Edward finds himself involved affords other opportunities for the de- 
velopment of emotional situations which cannot be ignored in society and which are 
here handled with ruthless vigor, though perhaps without true power. 


Albert the Good. By Hector Bolitho. Appleton. 


A rich biography of Victoria’s Prince Consort, based largely upon an unpublished 
voluminous correspondence with his German brother. It covers the boyhood of the 
Prince, his carefully planned (by Leopold) courtship of Victoria, their marriage, and 
his splendid services to England. Through these vivid accounts of Victoria’s passion- 
ate love, her struggle to win for him the admiration of her people, and his success in 
teaching political diplomacy to the young queen we see him develop into a man of 
high ideals, true to England in every way and at last sacrificing his life in his zeal for 
helping his wife rule her dominion wisely and well. 


American Outpost: A Book of Reminiscences. By Upton Sinclair. Farrar and 

Rinehart. 

One of America’s most interesting figures good-humoredly consents to tel! about his 
experiences as critic of society, experimenter with Utopias, psychic researcher, vege- 
tarian, teetotaler, writer of potboilers, journalist, and author of a score of propagan- 
dist novels. Upton Sinclair writes without his usual bitterness and with more than 
his usual humor. In this book he is still the indefatigable weaver of stories, but he 
seems only to select from the more interesting episodes in an extremely eventful 
career. One looks forward with increased interest to the appearance of a full-length 
Sinclair biography. 

Food and Drink. By Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace. 

Rich appreciation of physical living, a fine perception of values which the keen 
eye and the sensitive ear discern in nature, and a quick, cutting irony are found in 
this latest collection of Louis Untermeyer’s poems. The range is wide: there is a 
collection of dramatic lyrics, one of modern bucolics, a set of brief satires (“On a 
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Politician,” “On a Poet,” “On an Overturned Tombstone,” “Bed and Bawd’’), and a 
distinguished group of reflective poems. The volume is most attractively illustrated. 


Galilee and Points West. By Jonathan Tree. Dial Press. 


The one long poem, “Alloch,” and the short poems of Part II are pre-occupied 
with the significance of Calvary and the futility of the Christian hope. In his develop- 
ment of a striking allegory and in the lyric quality of some of the shorter poems, this 
book is deserving of attention. 


Common Sense about Poetry. By L. A. G. Strong. Knopf. 

This apologia for poetry suggests, in a dozen delightfully informal essays, the pos- 
sibilities of enjoyment for the average reader in verse. Mr. Strong provides just 
enough information about the technical aspects of poetry to strengthen the meaning 
of various verse forms for the uninitiated. The chapters on “Objections to Poetry,” 
“Poetic Approach to Reality,” “Poetry and Prose,” and “Obscurity in Verse” seem 
particularly successful. 


The Nobel Prize Winners in Literature, 1901-1931. By Annie Russell Marble. 

Appleton. 

When Alfred Nobel left the execution of his will to Swedish judges, declaring that 
he found more honest men in Sweden than elsewhere, he added that he wished all races 
to be equally eligible to the benefits of these awards. The Table of Contents of this 
series of biographical sketches of the “laureates” is evidence that his wish has been 
honored. Six new sections included in the revised edition deal with Grazia Deledda, 
Henri Bergson, Sigrid Undset, Thomas Mann, Sinclair Lewis, and Erik Axel Karl- 
feldt. Although essentially a series of appreciations, the book contains much valuable 
factual information concerning the Nobel prize winners. 


Lucky Peter’s Travels and Other Plays. By August Strindberg. Cape & Smith. 


Lucky Peter is a thoughtful and somewhat cynical Aladdin who pursues elusive 
happiness in his réles of nature-lover, reformer, plutocrat, and monarch, until he finds 
it unexpectedly in self-renunciation. Other plays by this nineteenth-century drama- 
tist, included in this volume, are “The Father,” “Lady Julie,” “Playing with Fire,” 
and “The Bond.” It is the second volume of Strindberg’s plays published in the series 
of translations of modern Swedish literature prepared by the Anglo-Swedish Literary 
Foundation, with a trust fund created by George Bernard Shaw. 


Bret Harte: Argonaut and Exile. By George R. Stewart, Jr. Houghton Mifflin. 


A balanced, elaborately annotated, yet lively, biography, the kind the publishers 
delight to call definitive. Though Mr. Stewart possesses something of Lytton 
Strachey’s faculty for dramatizing small events, he does not seem to have made the 
most of it in this portrait of the most picturesque of western writers. The materials 
are handled, however, with more than ordinary competence. 


Goethe: Man and Poet. By Henry W. Nevinson. Harcourt, Brace. 

This sympathetic and persuasive biography, written for the centenary of Goethe’s 
death on March 22, 1832, tells in broad outline the story of the crises and passions in 
the life of the greatest German writer. The accounts of “The Sorrows of Werther,” 
which so disturbed the complacency of Europe, “Wilhelm Meister,” “Hermann and 
Dorothea,” and “Faust” are an excellent introduction to Goethe’s writings. There are 
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interesting sketches of his meetings with Beethoven, Schiller, Napoleon, and other fa- 
mous contemporaries. 


Makers of 19th Century Europe. By Ralph Flenley. Dutton. 


Reprinting of a volume of biographical sketches which originally appeared in 1927. 
The approach to nineteenth-century political development is by the study of great 
personalities of the times—Metternich as leader of the dominant conservative group 
of 1815; Lamartine in the revolution of 1848; Garibaldi, Cavour, and Bismarck in 
the later nationalistic period. 


The Road to Knowledge. Edited by William Allan Neilson. W. W. Norton. 


Essays intended to introduce the average man to the fields of human knowledge. 
Some of them, like Professor Spaulding’s essay on “Philosophy” and Professor Fay’s 
on “History,” Professor Lovett’s on “Literature,” and Professor Odum’s on “Sociol- 
ogy,” are admirable statements of a basic point of view in their respective fields. Pro- 
fessor Tugwell’s contribution on “Economics” is a brilliant statement of the bank- 
ruptcy of conventional economics. The volume is distinctly beyond the reach of the 
“average man,” but should be both helpful and enjoyable to the reasonably cultivated. 


How To Improve Your Conversation. By Grenville Kleiser. Funk & Wagnalls. 


Prim, well-worn advice on the ways and means of promoting good conversation. 
Much of it is sound and may need repeating. No comfort is to be found here for those 
who seek in this book a favorable example of conversational style. 


Satires and Personal Writings of Swift. Edited by William Alfred Eddy. Oxford 

University Press. 

A new edition of the famous satirist’s writings reproduced from the original with 
no changes in spelling and punctuation. Among the writings included in this collec- 
tion are the witty, ironical essays, “An Argument against Abolishing Christianity,” 
“A Modest Proposal,” “An Essay on Modern Education,” “A Meditation upon a 
Broomstick,” and “Directions to Servants in General.” “The Journal to Stella” and 
“Prayers for Stella,” together with many of his more important letters, are part of 
this edition. 


Great Expectations. By Charles Dickens. Macmillan. 


Seven Days. By Andreas Latzko. Translated by Eric Sutton. Viking. 


A melodramatic story in which a Berlin workman compels (blackmails) a Ham- 
burg industrial baron to exchange places with him for two days. The first and the 
last of the book are almost in the thriller class. The middle belongs to the idealistic 
Jewish physician who interprets to the baron “for the reader” what he has seen. 
Dr. Landau demands justice for the worker, but presents no program; he hates all 


Colored Sails. By Jeanne DeLamarter. Chicago: Robert Packard and Com- 
pany. 


Love poems as careless and pagan as the night mingle here with casual newspaper 
verses. Those who are in need of new dreams or who live dreamless will find schoon- 
ers here for many a voyage. There is much warm gaiety and the dashing clarity of 
mountain freshets. 
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The Road to Downderry and Other Poems. By Margaret Widdemer. Farrar & 

Rinehart. 

Comfortable poems by one who “‘still loves beauty and gayety and order, who 
cares for old buildings and country leisure and the romance of ships, who believes 
that building things is better than breaking them, that there is a reason somewhere 
for even the most chaotic of worlds.” These poems stir surface sentiment and attain 
significance only in their occasional felicity of phrase. 


The Flower of Life. By Thomas Burke. Little, Brown. 

A rather lachrymose story sketching the experiences of a woman who might have 
been a character in an old-time melodrama—without the happy ending. Here are 
sobs aplenty, interspersed with such profound utterances as, “Her aunt was a chilblain 
on the skin of life.”” Except as an implied critique of the standards of respectability 
in an individualistic era with inadequate charities, the book is unimportant. 


Quatrains for My Daughter. By Elizabeth Morrow. Alfred A. Knopf. 


These sonnets and quatrains in Mrs. Morrow’s first published volume of poetry 
attract attention by a strong lyric quality. No great passion or joyous discovery has 
disturbed the smooth path of these proper lines. 


These Thirteen. By William Faulkner. Cape & Smith. 

Thirteen short stories done in the familiar Faulkner manner and representing al- 
most as many moods. Two of the longer stories hitherto unpublished, “All the Dead 
Pilots” and “Victory,” indicate an interest in the war theme, which he treats with an 
undemonstrative realism, Others of the stories illustrate Faulkner’s capacity for a 
successive narrative uninterrupted by the ellipses which have made some of his writ- 
ing obscure. 


Beneath Tropic Seas. By William Beebe. Blue Ribbon Books. 

One of Beebe’s most successful books, affording a glimpse into the under-seas world, 
with its sponges, jelly fish, sharks, octopi, and fiddler crabs, with moon fish and the 
rest of the amazing catalogue—now printed in the dollar edition. Illustrated and 
printed in large, clear type. 

Variety of Ways. By Bonamy Dobree. Oxford University Press. 

These six vivid sketches deal with contemporaries embracing contrasting views of 
life and the world: Dryden, who withdrew from life; George Savile Marquess of 
Halifax, who avidly accepted life; John Bunyan, who looked for another life; William 
Congreve, who tried to shake it; and Steele, who allowed himself to be shaken by the 
chaos called life; and Mandeville, who immersed himself in a scholarly study of life. 
The book maintains, throughout, its high level of fertility. 


Modern Plays. By John F. McDermott. Harcourt, Brace. 


The seven modern plays are A Doll’s House, by Ibsen; R. U. R., by Capek; The 
Circle, W. Somerset Maugham; Mr. Pim Passes By, by Milne; The Emperor Jones, by 
Eugene O’Neill; Hell Bent fer Heaven, by Hatcher Hughes; and They Knew What 
They Wanted, by Sidney Howard. There are brief biographical notes. 


The Lindberghs. By Lynn and Dora B. Haines. Vanguard. 


A biography dealing, for the most part, with the father of the famous aviator, 
written from the point of view of an intimate friend. Representative Lindbergh is 
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portrayed as exemplifying the best characteristics of pioneer stock. The father of our 
“Good Will Ambassador” appears on these pages not only as a political liberal but as 
a bitter opponent of the World War. 


The Merchant of Venice. By William Shakespeare. With Notes by William J. 
Rolfe. “The Jacket Library.” Washington: National Home Library Foun- 
dation. 


A member of the attractive, inexpensive new series of literary classics which was 
sponsored in order to make available to all American homes and schools the world’s 
best literature. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


Shakespeare’s Iterative Imagery. By Caroline F. E. Spurgeon. From the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XVII. Humphrey Milford. 


This 1931 Shakespeare lecture of the British Academy submits the study of domi- 
nant symbols or pictures in passages and scenes from Shakespeare as a fruitful source 
of information concerning the personality of the dramatist. Hidden corruption is 
suggested as the leading motive in Hamlet and as the key to Shakespeare’s own con- 
ception of the problem of Hamlet’s dilemma. Illustrations of running images persist- 
ing in scenes from several comedies and tragedies of Shakespeare are cited in support. 


English Shakesperian Criticism in the Eighteenth Century. By Herbert Spencer 
Robinson. H. W. Wilson Co. 


Survey of Shakesperian criticism in England during the eighteenth century, in- 
cluding the critical writings of Rowe, Addison, Steele, Pope, Johnson, Richardson, 
and Mackenzie. The discussion confines itself to literary and esthetic criticism, omit- 
ting reference to textual criticism. Passages from the writings of the critics are in- 
cluded in a series of appendixes. 


Dramatic Documents from Elizabethan Playhouses. By W. W. Greg. Oxford 
University Press. 
In a brief review in the March English Journal the authorship of this book by the 
well-known Shakespeare scholar was incorrectly indicated. 


The Gypsies Metamorphosed. By Ben Jonson. Edited by George Watson Cole. 

A variorum edition rendered in facsimile and accompanied by a reproduction of 
the music used with the masque and of the critical and historical notes. The intro- 
duction provides information concerning the occasion for the writing of the masque 
and the bibliographical problems arising from the two issues of the first edition. Of 
interest to the antiquarian are such appended materials as illustrative pages of the 
masque, copies located, and records dealing with the sale of the first edition. 


The Date of Love’s Labour’s Lost. By Rupert Taylor. Columbia University 
Press. 
Evidence supporting the theory that this Shakespearean comedy is to be dated 
about the middle of 1596, several years later than has usually been supposed. 
New Poems. By William Cowper. Oxford University Press. 


Patriotism, political satire, and religious sentiments are the themes of these seven 
hitherto unpublished poems of Cowper. 
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Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. Book VIII. With an Introduction by Raymond 

Aaron Houk. Columbia University Press. 

Contains the text of the Eighth Book of the Ecclesiastical Polity as transcribed 
from the Dublin manuscript. The long Introduction to the text treats such matters as 
the life of Hooker, religious movements in Elizabethan England, the authenticity of 
the Eighth Book, and both the extant and the non-extant manuscripts. 


Robert Bridges’ Recollections. By Logan Pearsall Smith. Oxford University 
Press. 
This latest tract of the Society for Pure English contains two essays on the late 
poet-laureate—trecollections of Bridges and the founding of the Society, and an ac- 
count of Bridges’ own work on the English language. 


The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, Vol. 24. University of 
Chicago Press. 
Contains a check-list of New Jersey imprints to the end of the Revolution, a dis- 
cussion of the medical literature of Mexico and Central America, an article on private 
book clubs, and other information on Bibliography. 


The Polish Heritage of Joseph Conrad. By Gustav Morf. Richard R. Smith. 

A study of the Polish influences which played a part in the flowering of Conrad’s 
genius. Ancestry, the experiences of boyhood in Poland, and the essential traits of 
the Polish character are shown in their effects upon the life and work of the novelist. 
The chapter on Conrad’s language is especially informative. Dr. Morf avoids the 
familiar error of attributing too much to a single factor, and tells a convincing story. 
A Scottish Man of Feeling. By Harold William Thompson. Oxford University 

Press. 

This biography of Henry Mackenzie is in reality an informal history of Scottish 
literature of the early eighteenth century. Here are lively chapters on the novel, the 
drama, and the essay of the period, and on Burns and Scott. The volume is well 
supplied with anecdotal and bibliographical information. 

The Matchless Orinda. By Philip W. Souers. Harvard University Press. 

Seventeenth-century political, social, and religious changes are chronicled in this 
story of the fortunes of an obscure rimestress, Mrs. Katherine Phipps. Her Letters 
from Orinda to Poliarchus are represented by extended quotations. 


Christina Rossetti. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. Macmillan. 

A biography which abundantly justifies the admittance of this pre-Raphaelite to 
the “Men of Letters Series,” not as the sister of Daniel Gabriel, but in her own right. 
The Journal of Washington Irving. Edited by Stanley Williams. Harvard Uni- 

versity Press. 


The hundreds of obscure names of people and places in this journal of one year 
in Irving’s life are more than compensated for by the brief references to such men as 
Thomas Moore, John Howard Payne, Talma, Rogers, and Byron. This volume also 
contains Irving’s “Anecdote of William the Conqueror,” not hitherto published. 


The Eighteen-Eighties. Edited by Walter De la Mare. Macmillan. 


Littérateurs who have themselves achieved impressive reputations analyze urbane- 
ly one of the most prolific decades of the Victorian Age. G. K. Chesterton discoursing 
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on Gilbert and Sullivan, Granville-Barker on Ibsen, Drinkwater on Martin Tupper, 
and the Earl of Lytton on Owen Meredith make this collection of essays less a sym- 
posium than a delightful series of drawing-room chats, with accomplished conversa- 
tionalists dominating the scene. T. S. Eliot evaluates Pater and Father Martindale 
Newman and Manning; Forrest Reid discourses shrewdly but entertainingly about the 
minor fiction of the ’eighties; Margaret Woods summarizes with curt, critical com- 
ments the poetry of that day. The Eighteen-Eighties is a sequel to The Eighteen- 
Seventies, an earlier series of essays by Fellows of the Royal Society of Literature. 


Milton. By E. M. W. Tillyard. Dial Press. 

Late scholarly research added to the gist of Masson’s Life and Times is the field of 
this survey of Milton’s life and work. Of particular interest are the author’s critical 
comments on the meaning of Paradise Lost. 


The Author of Sandford and Merton: A Life of Thomas Day. By George War- 
ren Gignilliat, Jr. Columbia University Press. 

This very readable biography of the eightenth-century writer of children’s books 
is of particular interest because of its reflections upon the literary and political life of 
the times. Known today only by his Sandford and Merton, this protagonist of 
simplicity and hardiness influenced the thinking of children for more than a gener- 
ation. 

Essays and Studies in English and Comparative Literature. By Members of the 
English Department of the University of Michigan. University of Michigan 
Press. 

The studies of particular interest to the teacher of English are Hereward T. Price, 
“On Some Peculiarities in Shakespearean Texts”; Oscar James Campbell, “The Ital- 
ianate Background of The Merry Wives of Windsor’; Louis I. Bredvold, “Political 
Aspects of Dryden’s Amboyna and The Spanish Fryar” ; Robert W. Baccock, “Swift’s 
Conversion to the Tory Party”; Bennett Weaver, “The Williams Transcription of 
Hellas”; and Solomon F. Gingerich, “The Conception of Beauty in the Works of 
Shelley, Keats, and Poe.” 


Catalogue of an Exhibition at Columbia University To Commemorate the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of Lewis Carroll. Columbia University 
Press. 


A catalogue of the various editions of the writings of Lewis Carroll (Charles Lut- 
widge Dodgson), author of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 


Darwin among the Poets. By Lionel Stevenson. University of Chicago Press. 


Traces the influences of the evolutionary theory upon Victorian poetry from the 
first disturbed period of skepticism to the final acceptance of the doctrine as sound as- 
sumption. There is an extremely discriminating chapter on the influence of Victorian 
philosophy upon the contemporary poets. 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 


America in Story. Edited by Mary C. Foley and Ruth G. Gentles. Harper and 
Brothers. 
This Harper’s Modern Classic is a collection of sixteen short stories for junior 
high schools. They represent a wide range of interest and reading difficulty. Mark 
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Twain’s “Mrs. McWilliams and the Lightning,” Enos Mills’ “Black Hero of the 

Ranges.” Hamlin Garland’s “A Camping Trip,” O. Henry’s “A Chaparral Prince,” 

Mrs. Freeman’s “Revolt of Mother,” Bret Harte’s “Wan Lee, the Pagan,” and Haw- 

thorne’s “Ambitious Guest” are among the more famous selections included. 

Julius Caesar. By William Shakespeare, and Elizabeth the Queen, by Maxwell 
Anderson. Edited by H. Harding. Noble and Noble. 


The first of a series of high-school readings called The Comparative Classics. The 
plan of the series is to present an older classic with a modern one of the same type 
within a single cover. The arrangement meets the demands of those who insist upon 
both the classic and the contemporary in the literature course, and makes possible a 
convenient comparison of the two. The books contain valuable suggestive notes, 
suggestions for projects, examination and new-type test questions, and collateral 
readings, 


Milton’s Minor Poems with Modern Descriptive Poetry. Edited by Kenneth 

W. Wright. Noble and Noble. 

Another in the Comparative Classics series, containing “L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” 
“Comus,” “Lycidas,” eight of the Sonnets of Milton, Crabbe’s “Borough,” Words- 
worth’s “The Prelude,” Rupert Brooke’s “The Great Lover,” and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s “Exiled.” Introductory and explanatory material is plentiful. 


English Sonnets. By John Milton. 
A classroom edition with elaborate introduction and analytical notes. 


An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey (Stevenson). Edited by Crocker. 
Heath. 


Essay on Burns (Carlyle). Edited by Andrew J. George. Heath. 

Old Testament Narratives. Edited by Harry Dawson and Roy L. French. 
Heath. 

Treasure Island (Stevenson). Edited by Charles R. Gaston. Heath. 

Sketch Book (Irving). Edited by H. A. Davidson. Heath. 

Julius Caesar (Shakespeare). Edited by Max J. Herzberg. Heath. 

House of Seven Gables (Hawthorne). Edited by Ward H. Green. Heath. 

Speech on Conciliation (Burke). Edited by Howard DeForest Widger. Heath. 

The Vicar of Wakefield (Goldsmith). Edited by William H. Hudson. Heath. 

Autobiography (Franklin). Edited by H. A. Davidson. Heath. 

The Merchant of Venice (Shakespeare). Edited by Pauline W. Leonard. Heath. 


Poetry from America, England, Ireland, and Canada. Collected and edited by 
Roy L. French. Heath. 


Iliad (Pope). Edited by Paul Shorey. Heath. 
These are recent additions to the “Golden Key Series.” 
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